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Lighty Years of Folklore: Evaluations 
and Revaluations 


by SONA ROSA BURSTEIN 


Presidential Address delivered before the Society at the 
Annual General Meeting on 19 March, 1958 


hiGHTY years since this Society had its first meeting! The eightieth 
time that a President stands betore the Society's members to con- 
sider aspects and orientations ot folklore, or to review and take 
stock ot the Folk-Lore Society — its scope and its aims, its suc- 
cesses and failures, its hopes and disappointments and hopes re- 
newed! kor your current President this is a daunting thought, in 
view of my rash undertaking to give you tonight a fresh assessment 
of our octogenarian life. | should like to begin by quoting the 
peroration to a Balochi epic poem, which ts full of the very spirit of 
folklore. It runs: “This ts our track and story, this is the home of the 
true Rinds, a name exalted among tribes. If you do not believe it, 
no-one has seen it with his eyes, there are no ancient documents or 
Witnesses to attest it, but there are tales upon tales; everyone says 
that so it was.”! 

lor me tonight that glorious assurance and authoritarianism of 
the folk bard are lacking. For our track and story there are docu- 
ments and witnesses in plenty; doubtless there are also unrecorded 
tales upon tales; but as to what ‘everyone says’, the varieties of ob- 
servation and interpretation are beyond my competence to count. 
[ can only offer you the tale as it seems to me after membership in 
the Society for thirty-five years — which means, after all, nearly 
half its life. 

It is by now fairly well known that, when this Society was founded 


Folklore, Vol. 13, p. 274. 
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no-one has seen it with his eyes, there are no ancient documents or 
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that so it was.” 

For me tonight that glorious assurance and authoritarianism of 
the folk bard are lacking. For our track and story there are docu- 
ments and witnesses in plenty; doubtless there are also unrecorded 
tales upon tales; but as to what ‘everyone says’, the varieties of ob- 
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I can only offer you the tale as it seems to me after membership in 
the Society for thirty-five years — which means, after all, nearly 
half its life. 

It is by now fairly well known that, when this Society was founded 

1 Folklore, Vol. 13, p. 274. 
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in 1878, there had already been thirty-two years of gleaning and 
garnering under the name of folklore; what is not so well-known is 
that there were already contemporary scholars publishing books 
which laid the foundations of our later folklore science. Some of 
you present must surely have known and loved two well-loved 
books of my own schooldays, Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of the South of Ireland and Keightley’s The Fairy Mythology. 
Thomas Crofton Croker (1798-1854) made a field collection of 
fairy legends and lore which might stand comparison with that im- 
mortal collection of the brothers Grimm. Indeed the Grimms 
translated the first issue into German within a year of publication, 
and three years later a French edition appeared. Though the tales 
are presented in literary form, the background of Irish folk life 
could hardly be bettered, while the groupings of traditions and 
folklore motifs are orderly and easily recognizable. 

Thomas Keightley (1789-1872) published the Fairy Mythology 
in 1828 and six years later Tales and Popular Fictions (1834). The 
Fairy Mythology is remarkable in that it is not merely a collection 
of fairy lore, but the samples are arranged systematically by region 
and race. When in 1850 Keightley published an expanded edition 
of Fairy Mythology, the field of his research already had a name 
and he refers in the preface sympathetically to ‘the neglect of what 
Mr. Thoms has very happily designated ‘‘folk-lore”’. The Fairy 
Mythology shows a scrupulous consideration for the sacredness of 
oral tradition, to which Gomme himself could have taken no ex- 
ception. Indeed he confesses with some embarrassment that he 
had been guilty of embellishing tales for Croker’s book, and in fact 
his friendship with Croker broke on this very point of the falsifica- 
tion of tales. Besides collecting and arranging, he concerned him- 
self with problems of origins — the origin of the word fairy and of 
fairy belief, and the endless problem of the similarity of widely 
spread tales. 

His answer to this question, in his day hardly yet posed, is neat 
and rational; ‘As I advanced in my researches, I was every day more 
and more struck with the great similarity that pervades the legends 
of different countries. This is by many accounted for by supposing 
nations of common origin to have brought these legends from a 
common country; thus bestowing on the simplest incident an un- 
known antiquity. To me this looks like applying a lever to raise a 
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feather ... we should not leave out of view the sameness that 
runs through the acts and thoughts of men, which wearies us 
in history, in fiction, and in common life.’* — In Croker and 
in Keightley we may well recognize pioneers in the field and in the 
library. 

Another writer who must be mentioned as standing on the very 
threshold of our English folklore science is Thomas Wright (1810- 
1877). Antiquarian-scholar, secretary of learned societies, viz. the 
Camden and Percy Societies, for many years and editing numerous 
volumes for them, pouring out endless reviews and essays, he made 
some important contributions to folklore. The most important is 
in his collected Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, 
Popular Superstitions and History of England in the Middle Ages. 
There, writing ‘of the national fairy mythology of England’, he 
covers demon-lore, astrology, witchcraft, elves, fairies and dragons, 
gathering his material from romances, literary sources and descrip- 
tive accounts. He also wrote two volumes entitled Narratives of 
Sorcery and Magic from the most authentic Sources, but these are 
merely paraphrases of the original documents. In the Essays he 
makes a serious contribution to the problem of the oral and literary 
movement of folk-tales, considering the problems of literary bor- 
rowing and separate invention. Folklore owes to Wright a particu- 
lar debt for his editorial industry which bequeathed to us a number 
of mediaeval writings strewn with legends and popular tales. 
Wright to some extent anticipated Edward Clodd’s rationalistic 
approach to folk-tales, for his scholarly writings are frequently 
interspersed with passages of emotional anti-Catholic indignation, 
attacking the Clergy for deluding the peasants with tales of miracles 
and Saints, investing the latter with the attributes of pagan folk- 
heroes. 

Such were some of the roots from which the first fruits of the 
Folk-Lore Society grew. The plant which Thoms so happily 
named folk-lore* was no mushroom growth. Indeed, although, when 


2 The Fairy Mythology, 1828, 1, pp. ix—xi. 

2 In the course of the third or fourth decade of the Society, the word lost its 
hyphen. The hyphen is now only retained, with a capital initial to each part of the 
word, in the name of the Folk-Lore Society and, until 1958, in the title of the 
journal, Folk-Lore. Otherwise it is now correct to write it as one un-hyphened 
word — folklore. Since March 1958, this is the form now adopted for the title of 
the journal 
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he saw the success of the word, he expressed natural complacency 
at having introduced it into the language, I think ‘Thoms would have 
been most astonished at the immortality which has accrued to his 
name on that account. I have referred at some length to these pre- 
cursors of the ‘great team’ as Dorson calls the first group of folk- 
lorists, because it is no flattery to the workers in any subject to 
claim that that subject sprang into being fully grown, like Aphro- 
dite from the sea. Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, and on that ground alone the members of the 
‘great team’ might well lay claim to genius. In my Address to you 
last year I spoke at length of Gomme’s campaign to make folklore a 
science, and of how the group sifted and sorted and weighed and 
compared after more than thirty years’ gathering of materials. But 
their active brains and facile tongues and pens did not belong to 
mere filing clerks and some brilliant theoretical expositions accom- 
panied what must often have been sheer drudgery. 

Folk-tales gathered from field and library, from local journals 
and the widest reaches of scholarship, were assembled, reviewed, 
edited, and analytically examined. ‘The two striking features which 
emerged were the extraordinary likeness between the tales which 
were garnered from far and near, and the primitive and savage 
elements which many of them contained. Spirited controversy 
arose as to whether the tales could have arisen independently in 
separate places of origin or whether they must have been trans- 
mitted round the world from one source. ‘This discussion formed 
an important feature of the Folk-Lore Congress held in London in 
1891. ‘The argument gave some classics to our folklore biblio- 
graphy, among them Hartland’s The Science of Fairy-Tales and 
The Legend of Perseus. An outstanding contribution to folklore re- 
search was made by the publication in 1893 of the variants of the 
tale of Cinderella by Marian Roalfe Cox (1860-1916). This publica- 
tion caused the discussion to break out anew and Joseph Jacobs, 
that industrious and inveterate collector and interpreter of folk- 
tales, delivered a telling blow, viz. that ‘the survivals found in folk- 
tales or custom cannot be used as evidence of the former existence 
of the beliefs on which those survivals are founded in the actual 
place where tale or custom is now to be met with’, because, he 
pointed out, the primitive savage characters in folk-tales may have 


* The International Folklore Congress, 1891, London, 1892, p. 27 ff. 
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been introduced into a country when they had already arrived at 


the stage of survivals.’® 

In Oxford Max Miiller, a brilliant philologist, set forth his 
etymological hypothesis that folklore is a disease of language, 
evolved through the personification and naming of natural pheno- 
mena such as the sun. This thesis was reduced to absurdity by 
Andrew Lang in Modern Mythology, although Miller was an op- 
ponent worthy of his steel. In the same book Lang tilted his de- 
structive lance against what has been described by Herskovits as 
that over-praised and over-abused work, The Golden Bough of J. G. 
Frazer. Frazer had been much influenced by the German, Mann- 
hardt, who had defected from Miiller’s philological school and 
turned his attention to peasant custom and rite in the hope of dis- 
covering survivals of paganism. The thesis of The Golden Bough is 
that of the survival in modern peasant custom of a primitive cult of 
vegetation spirits. Deeply imbued with the evolutionary theories 
of his time Frazer turned to primitive culture for his evidence, 
using the ‘adjacent method’, i.e. amassing endless examples of 
parallel customs and practices and beliefs from all the available 
literature. Andrew Lang, reviewing The Golden Bough, ridiculed 
Frazer's theories as belonging to the ‘vegetable’ or ‘Covent Gar- 
den’ school of thought. While most of the champions against 
whom Lang turned his lance could give a doughty thrust or 
two in return, Frazer seems to have been hurt and irritated by the 
criticism. 

Let it not be thought that the folk-tale controversy was what 
Keightley called ‘using a lever to raise a feather’, or indeed break- 
ing butterflies on the wheel. There is no loss of the romance of 
fairy-tales in Hartland’s writings. Both Andrew Lang and Joseph 
Jacobs asserted firmly that they considered that the provision of 
pleasure and beauty for children was often purpose enough in the 
telling of tales. Nothing could be more exquisite and delicate than 
Lang’s introduction to a seventeenth-century work which he 
edited, Robert Kirk’s The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 
Fairies. | have spoken elsewhere of the tenderness and beauty of 
Moses Gaster’s rendering of folk-tales, were they Roumanian, 
Hebrew or English. To Gaster falls the credit of reminding those 
impatiently seeking a master-key, a magnum secretum, that fairy- 

® Folk-Lore, Vol. 5, 1894, p. 140. 
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tales and folk-tales may be either old or new and have elements of 
literary as well as oral tradition. 

Nor must it be thought that the folk-tale took the whole, or even 
the greater part, of the field. Games and songs and riddles were 
collected, notably by Lady Gomme; county folklore and calendar 
customs were gathered, to appear later in the Society’s publications; 
personal and place names were amassed (Edward Clodd wrote two 
books on names, Magic in Names and Tom Tit Tot). Throughout all 
these activities, Gomme continued his campaign for making a 
science of folklore, and in the pages of the journal and in con- 
ference there continued discussion, animated, impatient or patient, 
of the material and character and terminology of folklore, culmina- 
ting in the publication of The Handbook of Folk-Lore by Gomme in 
1887. It was under the impetus of the system of analysis put for- 
ward by the Society that three International Folklore Congresses 
were held between 1889 and 1894. 

A second edition to Gomme’s Handbook was edited and issued 
in 1914 by Charlotte Burne. In an addendum to the recent reissue 
of this edition, and elsewhere, I have stated that I consider that the 
basic definitions and formulations of the book still hold good. Miss 
Burne does, however, follow the trend of her time by drawing much 
of her data, her examples and parallels, from the customs and be- 
liefs of primitive peoples. This we should probably not do today, 
though the items they are there to illustrate remain valid. 

This long-continued use by folklorists of the data of primitive 
culture, so that folklore almost became identified with social an- 
thropology, calls perhaps for some explanation. Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture, delightfully written and suggestive, with its doctrine of 
survivals, exerted a powerful influence on contemporary thought. 
With Darwinism in the air and the application of biological prin- 
ciples of evolution to human institutions, primitive peoples ap- 
peared as representing the first stage in the evolution of human 
civilization. It was logical to regard folklore as essentially the study 
of survivals of more primitive conditions in civilized communities. 
Gomme indeed sounded a word of warning in this connexion when 
he said ‘the doctrine of evolution is so strong upon us that we are 
apt to apply its leading idea insensibly to almost every branch of 
human history’.* It has been suggested also that the attention of 

* Folklore, Vol. 4, 1893, p. 6. 
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English folklorists might have been specially drawn to primitive 
cultures through the opportunities of Empire. Certainly, although 
we should today undoubtedly modify the predominance of primi- 
tive data, there is no possibility of ignoring the obvious parallels 
between many primitive and folk beliefs and customs and tales. 
The culture of peoples with the minimum outside influences at 
work on them is of manifest importance to our science and anthro- 
pology is indeed a necessary cognate study for the all-round folk- 
lorist. 

The glory of English folklore study is generally supposed to have 
departed at about the beginning of the First World War. Marett 
was our President during the whole length of that war and I will 
let him speak for himself of this moment of transition in the history 
of our survival. ‘Between 1914 and 1918,’ he writes in his biography, 
‘I was President of the Folk-Lore Society, as my five Addresses 
reprinted in Psychology and Folk-Lore will testify, and in general 
took an active part in the proceedings. I owed it to them, indeed, 
for having rocked my cradle, and given me my first taste of antho- 
pological pap.’ (This refers to the occasion when Hartland, having 
heard him at the British Association, lecturing on his theory of pre- 
animistic religion, in challenge to ‘Tylor’s animistic theories, made 
him come and lecture to the Folk-Lore Society.) ‘Moreover, he 
continues, they had been, and still were, the very embodiment of 
that Greek idea which unites friendship with the love of knowledge 
in close and happy association. Their only trouble, in fact, was to 
live up to a record jointly established by so many scholars of the 
pioneering generation that their successors, to whom the torch was 
handed on, might well doubt their own competence to keep up the 
pace.’ He adds a sad fact which does indeed make it look like the 
end of an epoch: “Tylor himself, and Sir Laurence Gomme, both 
original members of the Society, as well as Sir John Rhys and other 
prominent supporters, died during my tenure of office, and might 
seem all the more irreplaceable because those of us who had reached 
middle life were distracted by other cares, while the young on 
whose aid we relied were being mowed down in ruthless swathes.”? 

But no society of which the dynamic Marett was President can 
be believed to have been moribund, however great the odds against 
him. Allan Gomme, in his Presidential Address of 1951, says that 

7 R.R. Marett, A Jersey man at Oxford, 1941, p. 216. 
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Marett during that period ‘delivered some of the most illuminating 
and interesting addresses of the whole series’. One new window 
which he opened was on to a view of the relation between folklore 
and kindred sciences, psychology and sociology, and he brought a 
refreshing re-definition of survival. As President in 1918 he says: 
‘folklore research must be regulated by reference to an object which 
is defined generally as a kind of movement or process. For to de- 
scribe our science as the study of survivals is apt to prove misleading 
...as I have argued before this Society on a former occasion, it 
would appear, inasmuch as survivals survive, that they are not 
quite dead after all — but in some humble and surreptitious way of 
their own they help to constitute and condition the living present, 
whether it be for worse or for better.’* This constructive view of 
survivals, addressed to the Society during those apparently un- 
fruitful years, seems to me so important that I feel I must quote 
further: ‘Survivals survive’, he writes, ‘because they are the con- 
stantly renewed symptoms of that life of the folk which alone has 
the inherent power of surviving in the long run,’ and again, ‘oral 
tradition is capable of keeping alive for ages those germinal ideas 
and sentiments out of which a whole culture may be reproduced.’ 

In brief, may I recall what I said from this Chair a year ago, 
‘survival without life is a contradiction in terms’. 

This new direction to folkloristic thought received from Marett 
in a negative period, when it seemed that a mortal blow had been 
dealt to humanistic studies, and following the overwhelming pres- 
sure of the preceding influences, would seem to be valuable enough 
contribution to folklore science. We know all too well how a war 
diverts all available effort, voluntary and conscribed, into its own 
channels; few indeed should we expect to find with a margin of 
energy or attention to spare for folklore. Nevertheless such there 
were. In 1910 the Council had formed a Committee to work to- 
wards a new edition of the Calendar volume of Brand’s Antiqutties. 
Throughout and following the war years, the Committee members, 
Miss Burne, Mrs Banks, A. R. Wright, and a few faithful members 
(notably T. E. Lones), persevered with stubborn zeal at the work. 
Soon after the war, the serious illness of Miss Burne brought in 
E. S. Hartland as general editor in her place. When ill health forced 
Hartland in his turn to retire in 1925, the Council decided the time 


* Folklore, Vol. 29, 1940, pp. 16-17. 
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was ripe to disband the Brand Committee and allot the material 
now in hand to individual editors in the appropriate regions of 
Great Britain. These individual workers advanced the work until 
it was ripe for printing, when it was blocked again by rising costs of 
printing and paper. Mrs A. R. Wright, after her husband's death, 
lifted this obstacle with a generous financial gift in his memory, and 
printing was started. In the years between 1936 and 1946 — years 
covering the Second World War — the eight volumes covering 
the Calendar Customs of Great Britain were issued. Of these, one 
covers the moveable festivals and two the fixed festivals of England; 
three volumes are devoted in the same order to the festivals of 
Scotland, one to those of the Isle of Man and one to those of the 
Orkneys and Shetland. The Calendar Customs of Wales are still in 
hand. These volumes, added to the notable and known series of 
volumes of County Folklore, make no inconsiderable list. 

Someone whom I will not nam, because he is in true fact a 
friend of ours (though you may in due course read the reference in 
a footnote) implied that, after that first renowned burst of glory, 
the Folk-Lore Society became ‘an outmoded survival:* To my mind 
there is considerable glory, and no little drama, in the sheer fact of 
our survival, since that situation in 1914 to which Marett gave such 
vivid life in the words which I have quoted. 

The record which I have just given you, the story behind the 
publication of the Calendar Customs, is a saga of more than thirty 
years’ voluntary effort, of people doggedly refusing to withhold 
what little time and energy they had left from the labours and 
strains of two world wars and the long, stressful aftermath of the 
first. Neither shortage of labour nor inflation of costs daunted them 
from continuing what might have seemed impossible of fruition. 
When illness or death took one of them from the race, the torch 
was picked up and kept alight by another. For devotion to an 
apparently hopeless cause, the story seems to me — within its own 
scale — reminiscent of the epic of the little boats at Dunkirk! If I 
were not a folklorist and read this account, I should say to myself, 
‘There must be something in this folklore business to arouse such 
dedication!’ 

Throughout our whole eighty years of life as a Society, we have 
continued collecting, studying, meeting, lecturing, publishing. In 
* Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 68, 1955, p. 416. 
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the pages of Folklore you may read Dr Margaret Murray's accourc 
of how Dr E. O. James kept the journal going throughout the last 
War, in spite of conditions which had stopped publication of many 
another learned journal. At the end of the War, returning from our 
temporary evacuation-base at Oxford to London, it seemed for a 
moment as though our war-wearied Society were indeed flickering 
out, but Mrs Lake Barnett, acting the double part of Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, aided and abetted by the late Dr Hildburgh as 
President, fanned, beat — indeed, I should say, thrashed it back 
into vigorous life. And now we may say, with a well-known London 
theatre, ‘We never closed!’ 

At this point, I must pause in my tale to say how greatly I de- 
plore and deprecate the apologetic attitude adopted by some of our 
members when referring to the work of the Folk-Lore Society. I 
have heard this apology, with its undertone of criticism, and I have 
seen it in print. There is a tendency to compare our work and re- 
sults with those of other countries and institutions whose objec- 
tives in folklore research are quite different from our own, explicit 
in the past and implicit in later manifestations. In short, there is 
too much ‘keeping up with the Joneses’ without regard for the fact 
that the Joneses may differ from us as to what they want in their 
house and why they want it. Dr Ake Campbell once observed: 

Many of the European folklore archives — for example those in 
Ireland, Finland, Estonia, and elsewhere — have originated to at least a 
considerable extent from a sound reaction against an overwhelming 
foreign interest which threatened the native cultural inheritance, the 
language, and the traditions. In such cases it is possible it may bring 
about a special classifying of the material and a particular approach to 
the traditions which will not be very useful to the seriously working 
scholar."” 


He does, however, make haste to point out that in those particular 
countries the nationalistic bias does not affect the archives nor 
militate against sound scholarship, and that the keynote has been 
love of the history of the people and hence the preservation of old 
traditions. In Sweden he attributes the guiding motive to the 
reactions against industrialization and modern organization, which 
inspire the building up of folklore archives and the ardent rescue 
of the cultural heritage, especially the old rural culture. Backed by 


*° Stith Thompson (ed.), Four Symposia on Folklore, 1953, pp. 89-90. 
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national pride and national support, or, as in the case of the School 
of Scottish Studies, by the University, fine work is achieved — we 
all look with deference towards the Swedish archiving system. 
Here, at home, we look with ungrudging commendation at the 
activity of our sister body, the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, with its Ministry of Education grant, its beautiful house 
near Regent’s Park, and its full-time secretariat. 

But I do not think that any of these present a yard-stick where- 
with to measure the achievements of this Folk-Lore Society of 
ours. A notable characteristic of all our folklore work has been its 
individuality. Croker and Keightley showed it long ago. Edward 
Clodd, in his obituary note on Laurence Gomme, commenting on 
Gomme’s firm grasp of the whole range of folklore matters and his 
sense of proportion therein, adds: ‘but when the fields are white to 
harvest, the reaper must hasten each to his own plot. And Gomme’s 
interest mainly centred round the study of material, traditional and 
documentary, bearing on the origin and development of village 
and municipal life. . . .""' Clodd himself, the freethinker, found in 
folklore a vehicle for rationalizing Christianity for children, by 
showing the process of Christianization of early pagan beliefs and 
practices. He shocked some of Victorian London but his fellow 
folklorists were content to let him follow his way. So all along the 
line, our folklorists have followed their own compulsions in gather- 
ing, presenting and interpreting their materials. 

Further, although the initial declared motive for the formation 
of the Society was to salvage ‘the last remnants of British folklore’, 
nevertheless it has never been its policy to limit its activities to the 
locality in which it functioned. Feeling none of the pressure for 
national emphasis operating in the other countries I have named, 
the Society has always, to quote Allan Gomme in his Presidential 
Address of 1953, ‘spread its net far and wide in a clearly defined 
effort to study folklore as a whole —as a subject existing in its 
own right, using the records of local communities, both British 
and foreign, as the raw material of its studies.’!* An early instance 
of this is Andrew Lang’s paper on “The Folklore of France’, in 
which he ventured to set forth a theory of national traits in a coun- 
try’s folklore. Of the special publications of the Society, Moses 


1) Folklore, Vol. 28, 1916, p. 111. 12 Folklore, Vol. 64, 1953, Pp. 321. 
13 Folk-Lore Record, Vol. 1, 1878, pp. 99-117. 
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Gaster’s Roumanian Bird and Beast Stories is an outstanding ex- 
ample. And so our folklorists did and do continue to bring us 
gathered lore from Occident and Orient. When we made the first 
announcement of our Central Register of British Folklore Re- 
search,'* a member of the Council protested that this title was not 
characteristic of our policy, and it was agreed to change the name 
to the Central Register of Folklore Research in Great Britain. In- 
sularity is incompatible with our science of folklore. 

I have referred to only some of the special publications of the 
Folk-Lore Society because I was concerned more with samples of 
quality than quantity. The rest you may find in any relevant biblio- 
graphy and in our own Library. To the Library itself I have also 
made no reference as yet. This Library — of books, periodicals 
and pamphlets — is acknowledged as the largest folklore library in 
the world and I have myself heard it spoken of with envy by both 
American and European scholars. As you know, it is housed in 
University College, and I refer you to the orange booklet, the pages 
of Folklore and to our Hon. Librarian himself (Dr Wilfred Bonser) 
for particulars. Above all, to those who have not been there yet, I 
recommend a visit — it is here in this building and can comfortably 
be visited before an ordinary meeting. 

What is not so easy even for members to know about is the extent 
and quality of our Archives, accumulated over eighty years. When 
Mr Stewart Sanderson, who is Senior Research Fellow and Officer 
in Charge of Archives to the School of Scottish Studies, lectured to 
us last year, he took the opportunity to look over some of the 
Society’s manuscripts and was quite taken aback at their range and 
value. Naturally his interest was especially taken with the Scottish 
material and of one of these collections, that made by the late Mr 
J. F. Crombie, he wrote to the Hon. Secretary, ‘From the quite 
cursory examination that was possible in the time at my disposal I 
learnt enough to be sure that the Crombie collection is one of the 
most important collections of Scottish folklore ever made.’ At Mr 
Sanderson’s pressing request, the Council is making arrangements 
for him to have access to the material in order to work on it — i.e. 
to study, arrange, edit and prepare the material for publication. 

Another example of treasure in our Archives is the Ordish Col- 
lection of Mummers’ Plays, both the St George play and the Plough 


14 Folklore, Vol. 67, 1956, p. 69. 
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Play. T. F. Ordish was a member of the Society and contributor to 
Folklore of many valuable articles on our Folk Drama from 1889 
onwards. He died in 1924 with his promised book on the subject 
not yet written, and his papers were placed in the Society’s records, 
where they lay until they were extracted thirty years later by Mr 
Alex Helm, who examined, organized, edited and typed them.”® 
A copy is now in our Library, and a copy was sent to the library of 
the English Folk Dance and Song Society. Writing to acknowledge 
this gift, Dr Margaret Dean Smith wrote: ‘. . . the material con- 
tained in them exceeds in quantity, value and interest anything, to 
the best of my knowledge, the Library already contains. . . .’ 

Many of you will wonder where this treasure trove is housed. I 
will tell you. In a loft in the private home of our long-suffering Hon. 
Secretary where they may be seen only by unavoidable intrusion on 
her privacy. And now, in all this tale of individual effort and sacrifice 
to preserve the life and work of our Society, I feel the time is over- 
due to place on record some of Mrs Lake Barnett’s work on behalf 
of the Society and of folklore studies in this country. Apart from 
minor benefactions, so quietly wrought that one only learns of the 
benefactor’s hand by determined questioning, she has provided a 
number of major, essentially practical gifts, planned with the 
utmost care and thought towards the required centralizing and 
orientation of folklore research in Great Britain. 

Following the death early in 1939 of her brother, Harold Coote 
Lake, who during a very long membership served the Society first 
as Hon. Treasurer and then as a most efficient and lively Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs Lake Barnett endowed in his memory a Harold 
Coote Lake Research Fund and Medal, the former to cover ex- 
penses incurred in the course of relevant research work; the latter 
(the only one of its kind in the world) to be given in recognition of 
outstanding contribution to the science of folklore. In 1948 she 
made a gift of £1,000 for the provision in University College, Lon- 
don, of a room to be known as “The Coote Lake Folklore Research 
Room’. This room, neighbour to our Library, was to serve as our 
headquarters and house our manuscripts and documents and pro- 
vide the much-needed centre for the working folklorist. In 1953 
she made the College a gift of £1,000 for the express purpose of 
training an administrative officer for six months in Scandinavia or 

1® Folklore, Vol. 66, 1955, pp. 360-362 and pp. 432-4. 
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elsewhere, whose raison d’étre would be to co-operate with the 
Folk-Lore Society by undertaking the training of investigators, 
taking charge of international co-operation in research, and keeping 
routine records.'* When this £1,000 had been accepted for the 
purpose for which it was given, she added a further gift of £14,500 
for the provision of a part-time salary of such an officer who should, 
for the remainder of his time, continue his College employment, on 
the assumption that some means would be found for supplementing 
the income as the folklore work grew. These two sums, together 
with {500 given by Mrs Lake Barnett for the provision of lectures 
on folklore subjects, were placed together in a fund. The title 
chosen by the donor, ‘the promotion of the study of folklore in its 
widest sense,’ as the purpose of the gift, was accepted by the reci- 
pient College in all verbal discussion and correspondence on the 
subject, although the words ‘in its widest sense’ have been omitted 
(presumably for brevity) in the report of University College for 
1953-4." 

The first two people to rank as Coote Lake Medallists could not 
receive the actual medal as the award was made in the midst of the 
War. Although the Royal Mint was prepared to design and cast it 
later, it was an inappropriate time to use skilled labour for this 
purpose. Meanwhile the Royal Mint offered to keep the preliminary 
notes and sketches in one of its strongholds. These two medallists 
were Mrs M. M. Banks, who gave so much of a long lifetime to in- 
tense and devoted folklore activities and publications and is best 
known for her editing of the three volumes of Scottish Calendar 
Customs and the one for Orkney and Shetland, and Dr T. E. Lones 
whose faithful industry made so many of our publications possible. 
A later recipient was the late Dr Hildburgh, our President so re- 
cently, as it seems, whose many contributions on the rather ne- 
glected province of amulets of Europe and the East provide a vital 
chapter in folklore science. The most recent holder of the medal is 


1° This gift and the one that followed it, and the donor’s declared purpose in 
making them, were inspired by the description of such an officer by Allan 
Gomme in his presidential address of 1953. 

See Folklore, Vol. 64, pp. 321-33, especially p. 322. 

17 See University College Annual Reports: 1951-2, Pp. 124; 1952-3, P- 79; 1953- 
1954, pp. 83 and 84. 

University of London, Report by the Principal, 1952-3, p. 25; 1953-4, P- 27- 

Cf. The Times, July 1, 1954; The Archaeological News Letter, December, 1954, 
Vol. V., No. 7, p. 129. 
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Professor E. O. James, our former Hon. Editor, stalwart lecturer 
and protagonist of folklore in its relations to the science of com- 
parative religion, and author of a long series of books of unflagging 
interest and merit. 

The provision of the Research Room, alas, is still on the knees of 
whatever gods control post-war rebuilding and priorities of selec- 
tion. University College, as most of us well know, was heavily 
damaged by air attack, and the process of rehabilitation takes its 
time. We cannot but hope that our part may come soon, for all our 
other plans for more spacious research as well as for expansion of 
the Society are baulked for lack of this central room so thoughtfully 
planned by Mrs Lake Barnett. Particularly, it seems more than 
time that the generous though modest donor should see some of the 
fruits of her planting. 

Mrs Lake Barnett chose University College, London, as the 
vessel and vehicle of her gift of money for the promotion of folklore 
studies ‘in the widest sense’, no doubt moved by her intimate 
knowledge of the long tradition of friendship and co-operation be- 
tween the Folk-Lore Society and this College. But there is also a 
precedent in the history of the College for the founding of such a 
department as she evidently had in mind. I refer to the foundation 
of the Chair of Egyptology under the will of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards in 1892.'* Miss Edwards seems to have been a determined 
enthusiast who knew how to keep a firm controlling hand on the 
carrying out of her enthusiasms. She had been associated, with Sir 
Erasmus Wilson and others, in the founding of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund and her influence had already ensured the employment 
of W. F. (later Sir Flinders) Petrie on exploration in Egypt. When 
she chose London for the establishment of a chair of Egyptology, it 
was no doubt because London alone admitted women to the Uni- 
versity; but her will left a remainder to Oxford in the event of a 
failure of her first choice to comply with her conditions! In accor- 
dance with her wish, then, Petrie was made first occupant of the 
new chair, and the terms of the appointment, stipulating that the 
winter of each year be spent upon work with students in Egypt, 
duly adopted. ‘The rearrangement of studies involved for a new 
grouping under the name of Archaeology must have been con- 
siderable; to meet the teaching needs of the new department, a 


18 H]. Hale Bellot, University College, London 1826-1926 (1929), p. 383. 
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scheme (for which the Council had to obtain approval of the Charity 
Commissioners in 1896) was evolved, adjusting the endowment of 
the Yates Professorship and including lecturers on various special 
branches.'* 

Mrs Lake Barnett has chosen to lay the foundations of folklore 
research in England in her lifetime, in the not unreasonable expec- 
tation of seeing it begin to grow before her living eyes. So far from 
obtruding her own zeal, she made the major gift of £14,500 as ‘an 
anonymous donor’, the description which appears in both the 
University College report for 1953-4 and The Times,* although 
some of us who care enough about the fate of folklore in England 
have since burst the secret open. The very factors which have made 
for delay and disappointment — the difficulties of post-war re- 
covery and the independent changes which take place in a study 
awaiting organization — were what influenced her to avoid delimi- 
tations. While making the purpose of her gifts unmistakably clear, 
she deliberately and trustfully avoided making any hampering con- 
ditions. 

The present position seems to be that folklore studies at the 
College are in the hands of the English Department. The Archaeo- 
logical News Letter of December 1954 featured an article by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Smith on “The Institution of Folklore Studies at an 
Academic Level’ at University College, London. From time to time 
there are press announcements of a planned survey of English folk- 
lore to be conducted by the College*! and indications of special 
interest in birdlore and varieties of trees.** There is still no equiva- 
lent of the ‘Senior Research Fellow and Officer in Charge of 
Archives’ of the School of Scottish Studies, five years after an en- 
dowment has been made and accepted for the training and part 
salary of such an officer in the University of London.** 

The building restrictions which have delayed the provision of the 
desperately needed Research Room have doubtless brought to the 
College in their train complications and anxieties which we do not 
understand, to explain otherwise unaccountable facts. ‘The Survey 
of English Folklore, of which we get such brief occasional news, is 

1% Thid., p. 384 f. 2» VY’. supra, note 17. 

*! Cf. Evening Standard, 17 March, 1958. 

= Cf. Sunday Times, 28 January, 1958; Nature, 8 March, 1958; Trees and Life, 


Spring 1958, Vol. XXI, No. 3, p. 202; Country Life, 6 February, 1958. 
|’, supra, note 16 and 17. 
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apparently intended to expand to cover the true implications of 
folklore material and lead to the writing of monographs.** But the 
most comprehensive programme of academic and field folklore 
could not, by any interpretation, be called ‘folklore in its widest 
sense’ if limited to the folklore of England!** The combined sums 
presented by Mrs Lake Barnett for this purpose are now in a trust 
fund to be administered at the discretion of the College. It is, of 
course, inconceivable that the express intention and wishes of the 
donor will not be taken into full consideration and interpreted as 
literally as possible, even, if necessary, with all the effort which was 
entailed in founding the School of Egyptology. It seems the psycho- 
logical moment has not yet arrived. When it does, what an oppor- 
tunity to develop an unique centre of folklore research in London, 
the original home of folklore as a science! 

And so we are bidden wait for miracles. In addition to these pros- 
pects, we have pending a legacy which was to have relieved the 
nigh unbearable need for secretarial assistance. Preliminary for- 
malities (in the U.S.A.) are now in their third year and nothing has 
yet materialized for us. There is also a promised gift of {100, half 
a year overdue and not yet come. Would-be benefactors of struggling 
scientific societies have been known to ask us to show what we can 
do before deciding to confer on us the partial means to do it! In 
short, we hold quite a share of promised ‘pie in the sky when you 
die’ — but this never fed a family yet, any more than the assurance 
of a fine, high-salaried position ‘later on’ pays a man’s current 
rent. We are a living body, obliged to make our own bread to 
maintain immediate life. What we have achieved without outside 
help is, I submit, fairly formidable. In fact, we do not wait for 
miracles. 

The show goes on! Many universities and colleges have now on 
their curricula subjects which are a part of or cognate to folklore 
studies. Birmingham has actual sessions of extra-mural lectures on 
folklore, in which our Hon. Editor, Miss Christina Hole, is an 
active participant. Books continue to be published by individual 
workers — a glance through the reviews in the pages of Folklore 
will provide the evidence. I should like to make special mention of 


24 1’, Nature, 8 March, 1958. 
2° Cf. S. R. Burstein, ‘George Laurence Gomme and the science of folklore’, 
Folklore, Vol. LX VIII, 1957, p. 335. 
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Sunken Cities, a book by our recent lecturer, Dr F. J. North of the 
National Museum of Wales. This book, on the impact of geology 
on folk-tales, demonstrates how the author, a geologist, combined 
the scientific approach with research into literary evidence to find 
the substratum of fact beneath a local legend as well as the contri- 
bution of universal traditional folk-motifs. It is an admirable piece 
of skilled work such as would have delighted the heart of Laurence 
Gomme. 

Our American friend, Professor Dorson, observed that he had to 
turn to European writers to learn something of what English folk- 
lorists do. Now, for your comfort, let me give you two heartening 
references from America. Both are from the Journal of American 
Folklore. First, in the 1955 volume, Herbert Halpert, discussing 
folklore materials, says: ‘Nor should we overlook the fact that in one 
or two fields our English colleagues have jumped ahead of us, par- 
ticularly in tools for folk song and folk rhyme study. See Margaret 
Dean-Smith, A Guide to English Folk Song Collections; Yona and 
Peter Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes.’** And the 
same writer, in 1957, in a paper on some undeveloped areas of 
American folklore, says: ‘Good examples of the kind of thing that 
is desirable are the fine English collections such as Burne and 
Jackson’s Shropshire Folklore or Mary E. Leather’s Folklore of 
Herefordshire. One is struck by the many kinds of folklore collected 
in England but almost entirely neglected in this country. Folk 
crafts and customs, indeed the whole range of folk ethnology. . . .’*” 

And now I hope I have reassured the discouraged or doubting 
among you and made you feel that you recall other boastworthy 
items that I have omitted: I know I have not yet mentioned the 
local folklore societies, the collectors of folk-life accessories, and 
others who work in the field both privately and in teams, collecting, 
filing and recording so much folklore material which would other- 
wise be irretrievably lost. Let not those workers believe themselves 
ignored or forgotten. The Folk-Lore Society in March 1952 ap- 
pointed a Folklore Survey Committee which issued a draft Interim 
Report in November of that year. Section 11 of this Report read: 
‘If and when the charge of the archive and the co-ordination of the 
collecting groups throughout the country became a full-time occu- 


*© Journal of American Folklore, 1955, Vol. 68, Supplement, p, 12. 
*? Jbid., 1957, Vol. 70, no. 278, p. 299 f. 
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pation, the special training of an organizer on Irish, Scandinavian, 
Swiss or other lines might have to be considered.’ Four months 
later (March 1953), Mr Allan Gomme gave his presidential address, 
advocating the setting up of a body to organize the work of collec- 
tion proceeding in all quarters of the country. 

When the trained organizer envisaged by him, and made the 
definite object of Mrs Lake Barnett’s endowment, was not forth- 
coming, the Folk-Lore Society found itself obliged to set up the 
Central Register for Folklore Research in Great Britain. This is 
intended as a record of all work and effort in or near the field of 
folklore. Workers may thereby know what has already been done, 
and thus avoid overlapping; they may also know from whom they 
may seek co-operation or information on matters adjacent to their 
own line of research; new enthusiasts may know at once what 
regional or theoretical areas remain untouched or undeveloped. 

I should like to ask all workers in folklore materials or cognate 
subjects with obvious affiliations to go on developing, to read and 
digest the notice of the Central Register®* and to send us their par- 
ticulars. Whether you are an individual worker or in charge of a 
team, an organizer or secretary of a society or investigating body, 
pursuing field or academic research, or the responsible officer of a 
teaching institution, all information is grist to the mill. We must 
have all our data, all our personnel, ready to hand for the great day 
when we have our place in the sun, our established working head- 
quarters — the Coote Lake Research Room — so that we may be 
ready immediately for organization and co-ordinated work. 

My private hope is that some time, before so very long, we may 
have — not anything so ambitious as a Congress — but a Con- 
ference, with delegates from all the appropriate societies, groups 
and institutions, to discuss material, scope, terminology, techniques 
— the lot! In my address to you last year, I quoted with approval 
Charlotte Burne’s strictures against including technology within 
the scope of folklore. But for our present needs, I think this less 
important than that nothing should be missed. Let us all contribute 
what we feel is a part of the whole study of folklore. Let none of us, 
in working our own patch, think the study ends there. Let none 
forget the whole. Then, in the fuliness of time, let us have a con- 
ference — or better, many conferences — and co-operate in an 


** Folklore, Vol. 67, 1956, p. 65. 
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orientation of our science, its component parts and its cognate 
studies. 

Funds and support we undoubtedly need. I am not advocating 
an unrealistic idealism or blind independence. But whether we be- 
come subsidized or academically professionalized, or by our own 
efforts self-supporting — or all the lot together — we must con- 
tinue to stabilize our programme and be ready for whatever oppor- 
tunity may offer. Let us continue to exist, let us expand and get 
new members, let us ‘survive’ in the best and truest sense. But we 
must keep our integrity of purpose and policy! To achieve this, we 
must be aware of our own history. We must not be tempted to fol- 
low divergent lines for quicker results or because by so doing we 
might gain approval where it seems influential. Above all let us not 
be led into competition with, or wistful or envious watching of 
programmes that should never be ours at all, however materially 
well-to-do we were. If we are to carry on the work of folklore effec- 
tively, gaining recognition and support, let it be because we have 
carried conviction that it is a good thing that the Folk-Lore Society 
should exist and continue its work! We can only carry such convic- 
tion if we are ourselves convinced. 
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Dreams in Icelandic Tradition’ 


by G. TURVILLE-PETRE 


AccoRDING to a proverb, which has been popular in Iceland for 
many centuries, dreams have no significance (ekki er mark at 
draumum). When these words are uttered, they often serve as the 
introduction to a story illustrating the deep significance of a dream 
or its prophetic value. Among no people in Europe is the cult of 
dreams so deeply rooted. In no literature are dream-symbols more 
sophisticated, nor their interpretation more subtle and intricate.” 

As is well known, Iceland was first peopled, chiefly by Nor- 
wegians, in the ninth century, and Icelandic historians of the thir- 
teenth century wrote, not only about the dreams of their own 
countrymen, but also about those of their Scandinavian kinsmen 
and ancestors. One of the oldest of the dreams recorded is the 
famous one of Ragnhild, Queen of Halfdan the Black (ninth cen- 
tury)*® Ragnhild dreamed that she took a thorn or brooch from her 
tunic, and as she held it in her hand it took root in the soil and 
grew into a stout tree, so tall that she could scarcely see over it. 
The bow! of the tree was red as blood, the upper stem was a beauti- 
ful green, and the branches white as snow. The limbs were so great 
and so many that they spread over the whole of Norway, and even 
more distant lands. Ragnhild was to be the mother of Harald 
Finehair first ruler of all Norway, and it was many years before the 
dream was fully explained. The red bowl of the tree signified the 
battles and bloodshed of Harald’s early years; the green stem 
signified the glory of his reign; the white summit signified his old 
age and grey hair, and the spreading branches symbolized his 
descendants distributed throughout Norway, who had ever since 
provided the country’s rulers. 


1 This paper is based upon a talk which I gave to the Oxfordshire and District 
Folklore Society a few years ago 

According to W. Henzen (Uber die Trdume in der altnordischen Sagalitteratur, 
1890, p. 75) some 250 dreams are recorded in Old Icelandic sage-literature alone. 
G. D. Kelchner (Dreams in Old Norse Literature, 1935, p. 3) speaks of ‘five 
hundred and thirty dream references’ in this literature. 

3 Heimskringla, ed. Bjarni Adalbjarnarson 1941-51, I, pp. 90 and 148. 
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Dreams of trees, which signify descendants, are common in 
Icelandic as in other literatures, and the trees take different shapes 
according to the different qualities of the unborn descendants. In 
one case a woman dreamed of a tree with roots great and strong, 
signifying the prowess of her unborn son, but the blossom on the 
tree was poor, and this signified lack of success and of the good will 
of his kinsmen. Before the birth of a daughter, the same woman 
dreamed of another tree with many branches and splendid blossom. 
The daughter would have many descendants and, according to one 
version of the story, the blossom signified the new religion, to 
which the descendants of this pagan woman would belong.‘ 

An Icelandic traveller in Greenland dreamed that he was at 
home in Iceland, and on his right knee he had five fine leaks 
branching out into many leaks. One of them towered above his 
head and it had the beauty of gold. The leaks symbolized the 
dreamer’s descendants, but none of them equalled Bishop Thorlak 
the Saint (died 1193), who was represented by the golden leak.® 

The dream of Sigurd the Jerusalem-farer, King of Norway (died 
1130) is more sombre. Gazing out to sea, he saw a dense fog ap- 
proaching, and as it drew nearer it turned out to be a huge tree, 
with its roots in the sea and its branches towering in the air. As the 
tree struck the shore it broke into fragments, some large and some 
small, and they entered every creek of Norway. The King inter- 
preted the dream himself. It signified the arrival from Ireland of 
Harald Gilli, claiming to be a son of Magnus Bareleg, and half- 
brother of King Sigurd. Harald shared the kingdom with Sigurd, 
and had many descendants of varying stature.® 

Descendants may also appear as hair growing on the head of the 
dreamer. King Halfdan, husband of Ragnhild, fell asleep in a pig- 
sty, and dreamed that his hair grew profusely falling in locks of 
different colours and length. Some of them reached the ground, 
others the calf of the leg or the knee, but some reached only to the 
neck, and others seemed to sprout from his head like little horns. 
One of the locks exceeded all others in length and beauty. Halfdan’s 
dream was quickly explained. He would have many descen- 


* ‘Hardar Saga ok Holmverja’ in [slendinga Sdgur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, 1946-9, 


XII, pp. 211-14, 299-300. 
® Floamanna Saga, ed. Finnur Jonsson, 1932, p. 46. 
* Morkinskinna, ed. Finnur Jonsson, 1932, p. 395; cf. Heimskringla, ed. Bjarni 


Adalbjarnarson, III, 265. 
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dants, who would rule Norway, although not all with equal distinc- 
tion. The greatest of them all, it was afterwards said, was repre- 
sented by the longest and most beautiful of Halfdan’s locks. He 
was St Olaf, perpetual King of Norway (died 1030).’ 

Belief in dream-symbolism implies a belief in fate and, in Ice- 
land, this belief transcended the religious opinions of pagans and 
Christians. Not only men, but also the gods are subject to the 
decree of an impersonal, insensitive fate. In a poem of great anti- 
quity, the half-divine Skirniris made tosay: ‘my destiny was fashioned 
down to the last half day, and all my life was determined.’* Heroes 
face death in exaltation, knowing that none can live a night after 
the sentence of the norns (or fates). The future, therefore, is not 
something unformed, but it is a state which exists already. The 
seer may be aware of it in a waking state, but many more can see 
it in dreams, and when they do so it is most often disguised in sym- 
bols. Some are better able to interpret these symbols than others. 
The symbols which appear in dreams may be animate or inanimate, 
and many examples of both kinds could be quoted from older and 
later ages. 

Clothing is among the most common of inanimate symbols. If 
the dreamer sees a man dressed in red,* he will fall in battle. In the 
year 1171, a man dreamed that he was wearing a ruffled tunic, and 
soon afterwards he was drowned. The ruffled tunic symbolized the 
great waves which overcame him."® 

The most elaborate and artistic dreams of clothing are those 
ascribed to Gudrin, heroine of the Laxdela Saga (Ch. 33). First 
Gudrun dreamed that she was wearing a headdress which did not 
suit her, so she took it off and threw it into the river; secondly she 
was wearing a fine silver bracelet, but it dropped from her arm into 
the water; thirdly she was wearing a golden bracelet, but when she 
fell it split on a stone and blood gushed from it. Lastly Gudrin 
dreamed that she was wearing a magnificent golden helmet, laden 
with jewels and so heavy that she could hardly hold up her head, 
and it fell from her into the fjord. 

Only an expert could see the meaning of these four dreams. The 


clothing and jewels represented the four husbands of Gudrin. She 
* Heimskringla, edition cited, 1, pp 
‘Skirnismal (Fér Skirnis)’ in Edda ed G. Neckel, 1927, 1927, 1. p. 69. 


° Brennu-Njdls Saga, ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, Ch. CXXX 
2° ‘Sturlu Saga’ in Sturlunga Saga, ed. Jon Johannesson and others, Ch. 29. 
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would not love the first of them and would leave him; her second 
husband would be a distinguished man, but he would not live long 
and would die by drowning. Gudrin’s third husband would be 
nobler than the second, for gold is nobler than silver. As the golden 
bracelet was broken by Gudrin’s fall, and blood gushed from it, so 
should the death cf her third husband result from Gudrun’s own 
weaknesses, and her husband would die by the sword. The fourth 
husband would be a mighty man, bearing a ‘helmet of terror’ 
(e@gishjalmr) over his wife. As the helmet fell into the fjord, so 
would he be drowned in it. 

Many examples of clothes and jewels as symbols in a dream 
could be cited from older and later times. During the latter years 
of the nineteenth century a woman dreamed that she was wearing a 
gold ring which split in two, and soon afterwards two of her chil- 
dren died."* Another woman, living about the same period, dreamed 
before her marriage that an unknown man came to her and gave 
her nine beautiful buttons, but she lost all except one. She had 
nine children and lost all but one.'* Dream-symbols of this kind are 
fully represented in the dream-books circulating in Iceland today.'* 
To be dressed in patched clothes denotes improved circumstances, 
but torn clothes denote loss of a friend. The significance of clothes 
depends much on their colour. 

Considering its importance in the Middle Ages it is not sur- 
prising that the sword should figure in dreams described in early 
literature. In the ‘Second Lay of Gudrin’,'* Atli dreamed that his 
wife, Gudrun, pierced him with a sword. This dream will be dis- 
cussed briefly below (p. 108). A more realistic dream is described 
in the Heidarviga Saga, one of the oldest of the Family Sagas, pro- 
bably written about 1200. On the night before a battle in which he 
lost his life, a certain Thorbjérn Branason dreamed that he struck 
a blow with his sword and it broke in two. Thorbjirn spoke two 
verses in his dream, and remembered them when he awoke.'* 

At all periods the interpretation of some dreams has depended on 
word-play, and such interpretations are remembered in countries 


Sigfuis Sigfusson, [slenzkar Pjdd-Ségur og-Sagnir 1-111, 1922-5, II, pp. 31-2. 

Sigfus Sigfusson, op. cit., 11, p 23. 

Margeir Jonsson, Rddningar Drauma, 1936; Ytarlegar Draumardéningar, 
author not named, 1955. On these books see p. 107 below. 

14 Edda, ed. Neckel, pp. 224-5, cf. 240-1. 

© In Borgfirdinga Ségur, ed. S. Nordal and Gudni Jonsson, 1938, p. 291. 
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other than Iceland. I once heard of an Englishman, who dreamed 
repeatedly that he was falling down a bank. He saw the meaning of 
his dream when he looked into his Bank account. 

In Iceland this word-play is carried to greater lengths. In the 
year 1254, a member of a party riding forth to attack an enemy 
dreamed that one of their number, Vigftss son of Gunnsteinn, had 
left them. The party then turned back, for the name Vigfiiss means 
‘Battle-eager’, and it is supported by the name of Vigfiss’s father 
Gunnsteinn, which means ‘Battle-stone’.'* 

While the Great Assembly was sitting at Thingvellir in the year 
1120, a man who was not present dreamed that one came to him 
from the meeting. When asked the news, the stranger said that a 
man had undertaken to work in all the dwellings at ‘Thingvellir. 
His name was Thoérir Dritloki (dirt-ender), and it signified the 
outcome of the Assembly.'” 

As these last examples show, much depends upon the name of the 
person who figures in a dream, and symbolism of this kind is very 
common in the dreams recorded in later periods. The word -bjérg 
means ‘means of subsistence, stores, provisions, food’, and when a 
woman called Sebjérg (sea-provision) appears in a dream, a good 
catch of fish may be expected. In contrast, a woman of the name 
Ingibjérg (cf. engin bjérg ‘no provisions’) betokens famine. Names 
containing the elements -berg (rock), -steinn (stone), denoting hard 
substances, signify hardship (hardind1).'* 

Word-play is not confined to names. On the night before he set 
sail for Norway, in the latter years of the twelfth century, a certain 
priest dreamed that he went into the presence of the Archbishop in 
Nidaréss, and the Archbishop welcomed him warmly. He told his 
dream to the mystic Gudmund the Good, afterwards Bishop, who 
was with him on the voyage. From the word erkibyskup (arch- 
bishop), Gudmund deduced that an ‘arch-wonder’ (erkibysn) 
would befall them. On the first night at sea their ship was wrecked.'* 

One of the most fruitful of dreamers was Sverrir (died 1202), the 
short-legged apostate priest, who made himself King of Norway. 


16 Sturlunga Saga, edition cited, I, p. 506. 

1? Dorgils Saga ok Haflida, ed. U. Brown, 1952, p. 25. 

18 On the meanings of names in dreams see especially Jon Arnason, [slenzkar 
Djddségur og ABvintyri, 1862-4, |, p. 415; Sigfus Sigfusson, op. cit., I], p. 31 
Margeir Jonsson, op. cit. pp. 62-70. 

1 Biskupa Ségur, 1, 1858, p. 423. 
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His biography was written partly by the Icelandic abbot Karl (died 
¢. 1212) and partly by other Icelanders, and the sources of parts 
of the story were Sverrir’s own words. As an ordained priest, 
Sverrir was better educated than his predecessors, and he was well 
capable of inventing dreams to further his own ambitions. ‘The in- 
fluence of Scripture has been detected in them.*° But Sverrir had 
his short legs firmly rooted in the northern soil, and the solution 
of some of his dreams depended on popular word-play. He once 
dreamed that he was sleeping in an upper room, when a man of 
terrifying aspect came to his bedside. The stranger told Sverrir to 
get up and follow him, and he led Sverrir to a huge fire, on which 
the body of a man was roasting. The dream-man told Sverrir to sit 
down and eat, and placed the human body before him. Sverrir ate 
the flesh from the bones, reluctantly at first, but as he ate his appe- 
tite grew, and when he came to the head he wanted to eat that as 
well, but the dream-man took it from him and told him to stop. 
Sverrir interpreted the dream himself. The man who was roasting 
in the fire (eldr) was his enemy Jarl Erlingr, and he was growing 
old (eldask). When Sverrir devoured the body it showed that his 
party would destroy the greater part of their opponents, but since 
Sverrir did not eat the head, the young King Magnus himself 
would escape.*! 

The saga-hero Viga-Glium*™ once dreamed that he walked from 
his house and met his enemy, Thoérarinn. Unarmed, the two cham- 
pions attacked each other with whet-stones (hardésteinar), and the 
whet-stones met with a great crash (brestr har), which could be 
heard throughout the whole neighbourhood (heradsbrestr). ‘The 
significance of the dream is slightly obscure, but it rests on the 
word brestr, for besides ‘crash’ this also means ‘loss’. The same 
word-play may be noticed in several dreams recorded in recent 
times. A woman dreamed that she heard three great crashes out in 
the east over the sea, accompanied by blazes of light. Shortly after- 
wards news reached Iceland of the death of King Christian IX 
(1906) and of two members of his family. Crashes and flashes 
portend the death of chieftains.** 

In early literature animals are common dream-symbols, and in 

*° Cf. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, A Royal Imposter, 1956, p. 266. ; 

*! Sverris Saga, ed. G. Indrebo, 1920, Ch. 42. 


* Viga-Glims Saga, ed. G. Turville-Petre, 1940, pp. 35~6; cf. notes, pp. 75-6. 
*8 Sigfus Sigfusson (op. cit., [1, pp. 45-6) gives some further examples. 
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nearly every case the animal may be regarded as the fylgja (some- 
times called hamingja, hugr), the attendant spirit or fetch, more 
often seen in sleep than in a waking state. The belief in the fy/gja is 
remarkably persistent and survives today. The word fylgja besides 
meaning ‘fetch’ also means the ‘afterbirth of a child’ and, in popu- 
lar belief, the fetch and the afterbirth are intimately linked.** The 
conception of the fetch is rather variable. According to some, the 
fetch will take the form of the beast which first walks over or de- 
vours the afterbirth.*® Consequently, we hear of fetches who have 
the form of mice, sheep, dogs, foxes, cats, birds of prey or carrion 
feeders. We hear also of men and women who have fetches which 
accord with their character, and these are the more common in 
older literature. Cheats and wizards may be attended by foxes, 
beautiful women by swans. 

The fetches seen in dreams take the form both of animals seen 
in Iceland and of those known only by hearsay. ‘The most common 
in the older literature is perhaps the wolf, which has never been 
seen in Iceland. Before he was attacked in his house, Atli of Otradal 
dreamed that he saw eighteen wolves led by a vixen, a more vicious 
creature than he had ever seen.** The leader of the assailants was 
the most wicked wizard in the whole of that region. 

Wolves appear in many dreams, and they are nearly always the 
fetches of enemies.*’ Bears are not necessarilly evil, but seldom can 
any good be expected from a polar bear.** 

Horses figure rather rarely in the dreams related in older litera- 
ture, and their significance depends much on their colour. A certain 
Thorkell Silfri dreamed that he was riding a red or chestnut, 
galloping so swiftly that he seemed hardly to touch the ground.” 
Thorkell interpreted his own dream; the red colour was a token 
of distinction and good prospects. But Thorkell’s wife was wiser 

“ Cf. G. Turville-Petre in Saga-Book of the Viking Society, X11, 1940, Part 
II, pp. 119 ff. and references there given. 

See Sigfis Sigfusson, op. cit., III, p.241; Jonas Islenzkir Pjddheattir, 
1934, pp. 261 ff.; ; Jon Arnason, op. cit., 1, pp. 355, 357 ff 

* ‘Havardar Saga [sfirdngs’ in Vestfirdinga Sdgur, ed. Bjorn K. Pordlfsson and 
Gudni Jonsson, 1943, p. 349 

2” See Brennu -Njdls Saga, Ch. LXII. There are many other examples. 

* The fetch of Atli appears in a dream as a polar-bear in the Atlamdl (see 
p. 109 below). Other examples of bears as fetches may be found in Brennu-Njdls 
Saga, XXIII, Haréar Saga ok Holmverja, edition cited, p. 271 (Ch. XXXII). 
There are others besides these. 


% Vatnsdeela Saga, ed. Einar, Ol. “oy ey 1939, Ch. XLII. 
3° Rautt mun fyrir brenna (Vatnsdala Saga, loc. cit.). 
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than he, and she quoted the proverb ‘a horse is a man’s fetch’ 
(marr er manns fylgja). A red or bloody fetch was an omen of violent 
death, as is told in many sources. The flying horse is also remem- 
bered as an evil omen.** 

Gisli Sursson was frequently visited in sleep by two dream- 
women (draumkonur), the one good and the other evil; the good 
dream-woman was mounted on a white horse, and the same was 
told of the good attendant spirits who attempted to rescue Thid- 
randi from the pagan attendants of his own family.** 

Horses seem to figure rather more frequently in modern dream 
symbolism and still their significance is chiefly in their colour. To 
be riding a bay signifies illness or death, while a dappled grey or a 
roan signifies drunkenness and debauchery. A white signifies 
severe weather and snow.** 

In the past, cattle have often appeared in dreams as the fetches of 
men. According to the Vdpnfirdinga Saga,* an old nurse was found 
weeping over her dreams. They were of bulls and oxen goring each 
other to death, and the dream foretold a feud between two families 
which continued through generations. The fetch of Gudmund the 
Mighty (died c. 1025) also appeared in this form. On the day of 
Gudmund’s death, his brother dreamed that he saw a fine ox 
walking up the district. The ox came to Gudmund’s farm, went to 
every building until he reached the high seat, where he dropped 
dead.*® 

Fetches in the form of birds are less common than might be ex- 
pected. In Gunnlaugs Saga* a beautiful girl appeared in a dream 
before her birth in the form of a pen swan, and her future lovers 
took the form of two eagles, which fought to the death. The third 
fetch was a falcon, who flew off with the pen, and represented the 
girl’s husband. A few examples of bird-fetches could also be quoted 
from the Heroic Sagas, and there are some in later Icelandic litera- 
ture. Jon Arason, last of the Catholic bishops was beheaded by 


*! See W. H. Vogt’s edition of Vatnsdela Saga, 1921, p. 110 and references 
there given. 

* | have discussed Gisli’s dream-women in Modern Language Review XXXIX, 
No. 4, 1944, p. 387. On Thidrandi see D. Strémback, Tidrande och Diserna, 
1949- 

Cf. Margeir Jonsson, op. cit., s.v. hestur. 

In Austfirdinga Saga, ed. Jon Jéhannesson, 1950, pp. 48-9 (Ch. XIII). 

* Lydsvetninga Saga, ed. Bjérn Sigfasson, 1940, Ch. XI, cf. Ch. XVI. 

8° Ed. P. G. Foote and R. Quirk, 1957, Ch. II. 
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Danish agents in 1550. Before his birth, Jon’s mother had dreamed 
that she gave birth to an eagle, which alighted on the gable of a 
church, and the head flew from his body.*’ In a story published in 
the last century, two children appear to their father in a dream in 
the form of white birds* and, according to a more recent story, a 
woman dreamed that she saw eleven doves on the cradle of her 
infant daughter. One of them was dead and the mother handled 
it, but she could not grasp the other ten. When the girl grew up she 
bore eleven children, but her mother saw only the first of them, 
which was stillborn.* 

As examples already quoted have shown, dreamers may be 
brought into touch with inhabitants of other worlds, of whom few 
are conscious while awake. Many have had dream-men and dream- 
women (draummenn, draumkonur), and these are men and women 
who appear regularly to dreamers and converse with them. I have 
already mentioned the good and evil dream-women who used to 
appear to Gisli Sursson, and I have discussed these in another 
paper.*’ It has been said in later times that an easy way to obtain a 
dream-man or woman is to ask one on the point of death to fulfil 
this function. After death, the body of the dream-man rots like 
any other, but the eyes remain uncorrupt and glitter as if he were 
alive.*' The dream-man or woman often gives good advice, telling 
the dreamer where lost objects are to be found, or where to look 
for straying sheep. In the end the dream-man may begin to lie, and 
this is a sign that the dreamer’s days are numbered. 

These last examples show that dreamers may be brought into 
touch with the dead and with beings of the Other World. 

Occasionally dead people, no doubt conceived as former mem- 
bers of the same family, may be seen calling one to join them. 
According to Viga-Ghims Saga (Ch. XIX), a woman fell into a 
swoon as her husband left the house. When asked what she had 
seen, she said that she had seen dead men going to meet her hus- 
band, and he must be doomed.**® Sometimes, when a man dies, his 
attendant spirit may be seen approaching another member of his 
family. When his grandfather died in Norway, Viga-Glimr 

Biskupa Ségur, 11, 1878, pp. 443-4- 

re Jon Arnason, op. cit., 11, 190. 

Brianjalfur Jonsson, Dulrenar Smdségur, 1907, 


See Note 32 above. *' See Jonas Jonasson, Islenz 
# A similar motive occurs in Atlamdl, Str. 28. 
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dreamed in Iceland that he saw an enormous woman, her shoulders 
brushing the mountains on each side, walking to his home at 
Thvera.* 

Sometimes attendant spirits and comparable beings who figure 
in dreams are thought to be closely associated with the pagan tradi- 
tions, and stories in which this is implied are especially prevalent in 
the legendary and clerical literature of the Middle Ages. A pathetic 
example is given in the “Tale of Thorvald the Far-traveller’, where 
the first Christian mission to Iceland (c. 981) is described.“* When 
the German Bishop, Frederick, came to Gilja, in Vatnsdal, the 
rich farmer, Kodran, was deeply impressed by his regalia, his in- 
cense and candles. For many years Kodran had put his trust in a 
‘prophet’ (spamadr), who lived in a rock. Kodran agreed that if the 
Bishop could drive the ‘prophet’ out of his rock, he would adopt 
his religion. The Bishop sprinkled Holy Water over the rock and, 
on the next night, the ‘prophet’ appeared to Kodran in a dream. He 
complained that boiling water had been poured over his house; his 
children had been scalded and their screams were hard to bear. 
The Bishop continued his ministrations and the ‘prophet’ appeared 
to Kodran a second night and a third until, according to one ver- 
sion of the story, the rock split in two. Kodran was now convinced 
of the superiority of the Bishop and of the religion which he taught. 

An even sadder tale is told of the troll, or cairn-dweller, who 
appeared to Thorsteinn Ox-leg* in a dream. He knew that Thor- 
steinn would soon go abroad and would adopt the new religion. He 
only regretted that he and his like could not do so themselves, 
cairn-dwellers as they were. But if Thorsteinn should have a son, 
he should call him by the cairn-dweller’s name, Brynjar. The name 
would then enjoy the benefits of baptism, even though the cairn- 
dweller were debarred from them. 

At all ages stories have been recorded in which dreamers meet 
and converse with creatures uf the Other World. In later times the 
elves (d/far) or hidden people (huldufolk) have appeared most fre- 
quently. Conceptions of the hidden people vary, but many of them 
differ little from the rest of us. They keep their sheep and cattle, 


“Cf. ‘Hallfredar Saga’, ed. Einar Ol. Sveinsson in [slenzk Fornrit, VIII, 
1939, Ch. XI. 

“4 *Dattr af borvaldi Vidférla’, Ch. I] in Biskupa Ségur, 1, pp. 38-40; cf. ‘Kristni 
Saga’, published in the same volume, pp. 5-6. 

In Islendinga Ségur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, X, pp. 352-6. 
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and have their clergymen and doctors, but few can see them except 
in dreams. They may call on us for help, and we may give them 
milk and, in our dreams, attend their women in childbirth. Some- 
times, in their turn, the hidden people and their doctors help us, 
and I remember several stories about this from recent years.*® 

I have mentioned many precognitive dreams, and some in which 
dreamers are brought into touch with the dead and those of the 
Other World. Many dreams have also been recorded at all ages, in 
which the dead or the other-world people bring the dreamer some 
gift. Occasionally this is a material gift, but more often a spiritual 
one. 

Bishop Jon Ogmundarson (died 1121) dreamed in Denmark that 
he was in a cathedral church, where he saw and heard David play- 
ing the harp. On the next day Jon called for a harp and played 
David’s melody before the King. Jon had never studied music 
before.*” 

Music has played little part in the civilization of the Icelanders, 
but no people have prized poetry more highly. Poetry is the sacred 
mead and has mysterious origins. Odin had stolen it from the giants, 
and the giants had seized it from the dwarfs, who had brewed it 
from strange ingredients. It is not surprising that poetry is the gift 
which the dead and those of the Other World most often bestow on 
the dreamer. Numerous examples of this are recorded in older as 
well as in later literature, but I shall mention few of them. Those 
who have died violently appear to their relatives and describe their 
fate in verse. According to the Gunnlaugs Saga (Ch. XIII), Gunn- 
laug and Hrafn appeared to their fathers after dying in their duel 
in Norway. Both of them were covered in blood and told how they 
died in verses, which their fathers remembered when they woke up. 
Many stories closely resembling this one have been recorded in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Sailors who have been drowned, 
shepherds who have died of exposure, appear to their intimates and 
describe in verses how they died or where their bodies lie. The 
verses are remembered and they scan, although it is often empha- 
sized that neither the dreamer nor the dead man had any poetic 
skill. 

“*In his novel Ljds Heimsins, 1937, Halldér Kiljan Laxness gives a satirical 
story of this kind. 


* Biskupa Ségur, 1, pp. 220-1, cf. pp. 155-6. 
See Jon Arnason, op. cit., 1, 228 ff.; Sigftis Sigfusson, op. cit., II, 10 ff. 
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Sometimes, those who utter verses in a dream are not lately 
dead, but they are heroes and heroines of a distant past. In the 
year 1255, a girl dreamed that an enormous woman came to her 
mounted on a grey. When asked where she came from, the stranger 
said that she came from the world of the dead (ndshetmr) in the 
north. She came a second night and a third and spoke in verses 
foretelling much which came to pass. In the end she disclosed that 
she was Gudrin Gjuikadottir, heroine of the Edda lays of the 
Niflung cycle.** On another occasion, about the year 1206, the 
poet Egill Skalla~-Grimsson (died ¢. ggo) appeared in anger to a 
dreamer uttering a verse.°° 

The story of the astronomer, Stjérnu-Oddi (c. 1075-1150), is 
stranger and more elaborate.*! Oddi had no poetic gifts, but he was 
a wise man, and he never lied. He once had a dream in two parts, 
and it consisted of a fantastic tale about kings and jarls in Sweden 
(Gautland), Oddi himself took part in the adventures, and he be- 
came another person, the king’s favourite poet. When he awoke, 
he remembered some nineteen verses which he had made in 
honour of the mythical king. 

Dreams have been recorded, both in the Middle Ages and in 
recent times, in which the gift of composing poetry is conferred 
by the dead or the people of the Other World. The best known is 
that of Hallbjérn Hali. Hallbjérn was a shepherd, grazing his sheep 
near the grave-mound of a great poet, Thorleif Jarlsskald, who had 
been killed by the magic of Hakon the Great (died gg5).°? The 
shepherd longed to make a poem in praise of the cairn-dweller but, 
since he was not a gifted man, he could not even complete the first 
line: 

‘Here lies a poet’ (hér liggr skdld). 


One night Hallbjérn fell asleep on the burial mound. He dreamed 
that the mound opened and a large man came out of it. He pulled 
the shepherd’s tongue and himself completed the verse, telling 
Hallbjérn that if he could remember it when he woke up he would 
become a famous poet. He must pay especial attention to metrical 

** Sturlunga Saga, edition cited, I, 520-1. 

8° Op. cit., 1, 241. 

‘Stjérnu-Odda Draumr’ in Islendinga Sdgur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, IX, pp. 


379 ff. 
‘borleifs battr Jarlsskdlds’ in Eyfirdinga Sdégur, ed. Jonas Kristjdnsson, 1956, 


215-229. 
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form, choice of words and kennings (circumlocutions). Hallbjérn, 
it is said, lived to be a famous poet, although none of his verses 
survive except the one quoted, if we may count that as his. We 
cannot be sure when he lived, for several men called Hallbjérn 
Hali are remembered. This was perhaps the one who made poetry 
for Knut Eiriksson, King of Denmark (died 1195) and for King 
Sverrir of Norway (died 1202). 

A story which closely resembles this one has been told in recent 
times. The well-known poet Sigurdur Breidfjérd (17g8-1846),** in 
his early years, greatly admired the work of a predecessor Arni 
Bédvarsson (1713-76). Once, Sigurdur was visited in sleep by 
Arni, who spoke to him in a verse, telling him that if he could re- 
member the verse when he woke up he would be no less a poet than 
himself. I quote the verse for its formal interest: 

Herjans lardu sdlda sald, 
sald pad standi i skordum, 
svo pu verdir skdlda skald, 
skald sem ég var fordOum. 

It is sad to think how little the taste of Other World poets has in 
common with our own. Their interest seems to be chiefly in form 
and technical excellence. 

An intellectual gift even more sophisticated than that of com- 
posing poetry was once conferred on a dreamer, It was the gift of 
textual criticism. Hermann Jonasson (1858-1923) was a learned 
man, who had lifelong experience of dreams.** He dreamed that 
one of the heroes of Njdls Saga appeared to him and explained in 
closest detail the compilation of this saga. It consisted originally of 
three sagas clumsily put together. ‘This conclusion accorded fairly 
well with the learned doctrines of the time, but would find little 
support today. 

I have tried to give examples of most of the more interesting 
kinds of dreams recorded in Iceland at all periods of its history. 
Some of those last cited have much in common with the beliefs of 
modern spiritualists, and this could be said of many others lately 
recorded, which I shall pass by. 

Readers might well ask how far the dreams recorded in Iceland 


°° See Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, U1, 1880, pp. 374-5; cf. Jonas Kristjdnsson, 
op. cit., p. C. 
* See his Drawmar, 1912. 
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are historical, how far they represent native tradition, and how far 
they have been introduced into sagas, stories and poems as literary 
motives, based upon foreign models. 

Considering the wealth and diversity of the material, no general 
answers to these questions could be expected. The dreams first 
cited in this paper, those of trees, which symbolized descendants, 
have analogues in many foreign sources. Several are recorded in 
early French literature,®® and the closest to the dream of Ragnhild 
is probably that related in the Roman de Rou (c. 1160), in which the 
pregnant mother of William the Conqueror dreamed of a tree 
growing from her body, which covered the whole of Normandy. A 
dream recorded by Heroditus (I, 108) differs little. King Astyages 
dreamed that he saw a vine growing from his daughter’s body, and 
spreading over the whole of Asia. Nabochodonosor also dreamed of 
a tree, which symbolized the fate of his kingdom (Daniel IV). 

A closer biblical analogue may be found in a dream ascribed to 
St Olaf. Olaf once came to a remote valley in a province of eastern 
Norway. His host, Raud (or Raudulf), had exceptional powers of 
divination and especially of elucidating dreams. After the King had 
slept, he commanded Raud to tell him his dream, just as Nabocho- 
donosor had commanded his Chaldean wizards to tell him his own 
dream before interpreting it (Daniel II, 31 ff.). Olaf’s dream was 
modelled closely upon that of Nabochodonosor. He saw a mighty 
cross bearing a crucified figure. The head of the figure was of gold, 
but the lower parts of the body were made of baser metals in de- 
scending order, down to the legs, which were of wood. ‘The head 
represented St Olaf’s kingship, but the baser metals represented 
the kings who were to rule after him down to the middle of the 
twelfth century.®” 

The prophet Daniel maintained his reputation throughout the 
Middle Ages as the master of dream-reading. One of the most in- 
fluential books ever published in Europe was a bare catalogue of 


** See R. Mentz, Die Trdume in den altfranzdsischen Karls- und Artus-Epen, 
1888, especially pp. 40, 66, 78 If. 

See J. E. Turville-Petre, The Story of Raud and his Sons, Viking Society, 
1947. 
*’ S. Larsen (op. cit. infra, p. 56) remarks on the similarity between Pharoah's 
dream (Genesis 41) and that described in the Jémsvikinga Saga (ed. C. at 
Petersens, 1882, pp. 4 ff.) of the three trios of oxen, white, red and black, which 
came from the sea and symbolized the nine coming years. ‘The parallel is striking, 
but the Norse dream is more elaborate and contains various additional elements, 
The significance of the oxen depends largely on their colour. 
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dream symbols arranged alphabetically, and ascribed to the famous 
prophet. I may call the book and its author alike Pseudo-Daniel. 
Pseudo-Daniel was written in late Greek, translated into Latin 
at a very early date, and subsequently into Old English and more 
than once into Middle English.” The influence of this book per- 
sists to this day and, although few have heard of it, it works like a 
mole under ground. I have seen modern English dream-books 
(unsigned), which must be derived from it.” In this paper I have 
mentioned two Icelandic dream-books circulating today," and I 
have seen others besides these. These modern Icelandic dream- 
books derive largely from Pseudo-Daniel, although they are larded 
with dream-puns (especially those of names), native experience and 
prejudice, which could never have occurred to Pseudo-Daniel. 
Although I do not know when dream-books of this kind were first 
introduced into Iceland, folklorists living in that country would 
probably have little difficulty in finding out. 

Jonas Jonasson (1856-1918) remarked on the existence of 
dream-books in Iceland, and said that they were all of foreign 
origin. He did not think that much attention was paid to them, but 
thought rather that dream-interpretations were based on native 
tradition, and that some of them were confined to one district, 
or even to one dreamer. It is, however, possible that the dream- 
books have greater influence now than they did in Sira Jénas’s 
time. 


**A complete Latin text, with interlinear gloss in Old English, from the 
eleventh century manuscript Cotton Tiberius A III, fol. 27°32" was published 
by M. Forster in Arehiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXXV, 1910, 
pp. 39 ff. In this article and in other papers published in the same journal 
(especially Vols. CX, pp. 357 ff.; CXX, 302 ff.; CXXVII, 31 ff.) Forster 
the Latin and English manuscript material. "A Latin manuscript of the early 
tenth century, preserved in Vienna, is mentioned. The Old English gloss was 
also published by O. Cockayne, Leechdoms Wortcunning and Starcraft, 1866, 111, 

198 ff. A fragmentary Greek text was published by E. de Stoop in Revue de 
philologie et de littérature ancienne, XXXII1, 1909, pp. 93 ff. See also Paul 
Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Neue Bearbeitung, VL 
1937, cols. 2240 f. 

See M. Forster, gi ff. 

* Forster (Archiv, , Pp. 40, footnote 9) refers to a Dream Book by 
Madame Xanto, ev ds from Pseudo-Daniel. 

*! See Footnote 13 above. 

® According to the dream-books it is a bad omen to see a policeman, and no 
better to kiss or be kissed by him. Sigfus Sigfdsson (op. cit., I1, 76-7) relates how 
a girl dreamed that a policeman called and kissed all the children ex herself 
from whom he turned in disgust. All the children whom the pe nadine Om 
died soon afterwards in an epidemic of ‘flu (told 1902). 

Op. cit., p. 415. 
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While it is plain that the current dream-books, although based 
on Pseudo-Daniel, are influenced by native tradition, it is more 
difficult to know how far the native tradition was itself influenced 
by Pseudo-Daniel. I am not aware of any version of Pseudo- Daniel 
written in Icelandic during the Middle Ages, although it may well 
have been known. 

S. Larsen® did not consider the later Icelandic interpretations 
of dreams or the current dream-books but, in a most valuable 
paper, he suggested that nearly all of the dream-symbols found in 
the early literature derived from Pseudo-Daniel. He did not believe 
that the authors of the Icelandic works which he quoted had direct 
access to Pseudo-Daniel but rather that they had received his 
symbols through oral media. It is probable that this book exercised 
an indirect influence on early Icelandic poets and prose-writers, 
but I think that Larsen has pressed his conclusions too far. One of 
the richest sources of dream-symbolism in early poetry is the 
‘Second Lay of Gudrun’, which was mentioned above. According to 
Str. 38 of that poem, Atli dreamed that his wife, Gudrun, pierced 
him with a poisoned sword. No one who believed in the precogni- 
tive significance of dreams could see any but an evil symbol in this, 
but the poet is precise in his interpretation, telling us that iron is a 
symbol of fire. Consequently it seems unnecessary to trace this 
part of the poem to the vague words of Pseudo-Daniel: 


Ferro percussum se uidere, desolationem significat. 


We read in another poem, which can hardly have been unknown to 
the author of the ‘Lay of Gudrun’ that Gudrun did in fact pierce 
Atli with a sword, and set the castle on fire as well. According to 
another passage in the same ‘Lay of Gudrun’ (Str. 42), Atli 
dreamed that two whelps slipped the leash, howling and joyless; he 
thought their bodies turned to carrion and he was forced to eat 
them. According to Pseudo-Daniel, savage or barking dogs show 
that enemies will attack, but they did not show Atli this. The two 
whelps signified his sons; they were to be murdered and he was to 
be forced to eat their flesh. 

Larsen quotes a number of dreams from the Atlamdl, a poem 


** Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1917, 111 Rekke, 7 Bind, 


Pp. 37-85. 
*® Canes latrantes uiderit, uel eis infestare (=infestari), inimici tui te superare 


querunt (Archiv, CXXV, 51). 
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which was probably composed in the eleventh century, most likely 
in Greenland. Some of the symbols quoted show striking affinity 
with those of Pseudo-Daniel. Among them is a symbol which 
Glaumvor dreamed before her husband Gunnar fell into the hands 
of Atli (Str. 26). Glaumvér saw a river rushing through the house 
breaking the legs of Gunnar and his brothers. This may be com- 
pared with Pseudo-Daniel: 
Flumen in domum suam intrare, periculum uite patietur. 

But yet the same symbol is found in the Heiéarviga Saga (Ch. 
XXYVI), one of the oldest and most earthy of the Family Sagas. In 
the latter case the symbol occurs in a vision and not a dream, and 
its meaning in the story is plain enough. The enemies represented 
by the river would approach from the moor in the north. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the circumstantial story told in the saga owes 
much to the words of Pseudo-Daniel. 

Wild animals, which pursue and attack, usually predict the at- 
tacks of enemies in Icelandic literature as well as in that of France 
and in Pseudo-Daniel. Larsen quotes a telling example from 
Atlamal (Str. 17), where Kostbera dreams that a polar-bear 
(Avitabjérn) enters the house smashing the timbers and falling upon 
the household. Her husband says that this is a dream of weather, 
portending a storm from the east, but it is clear that he was wrong, 
and the correct interpretation would accord better with the words 
of Pseudo-Daniel: 

ursum ad se infestare uiderit, inimici seditionem significat. 
But the poet shows more clearly what he means by the dream- 
figures of animals when he describes Kostbera’s next dream (Str. 
19). She saw an eagle flying the length of the house, spattering all 
with blood. The eagle was the fetch (Aamr) of Atli. This example 
and many like it provide connecting links between the foreign and 
the native occultism. As observed above, Icelanders and other 
Scandinavians believed that men were attended by fetches, which 
took the form of animals, generally according with their own 
characters. Inevitably, the form of a man’s fetch would be deter- 
mined by those who saw it. It was their opinion of his character 
which shaped it.** This belief in fetches may not be identical, but it 
has much in common with the belief in shape-changing, which was 


* Cf. J. de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, ed. 2, 1956, 1, pp. 224 ff. 
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also common in the north.” In other words, Pseudo-Daniei may 
have exercised an influence on early Iceland as on other lands, but 
his symbols were made to accord with an older and deeper occul- 
tism. 

I have mentioned dreams which are more than, or other than 
precognitive. I called attention especially to those in which a 
dreamer receives the gift of a poem, or even the gift of composing 
poetry himself. These have numerous foreign analogues. The one 
most often quoted is that of the cowherd, Cadmon, told by Bede 
(Hist. Eccl. TV, 24) Caedmon left his chanting companions, rather 
than be called on to sing, and went to the cowshed. As he lay down 
to rest, a man appeared to him and told him to sing. Cedmon said 
that he could not, but the dream-man told him to sing of the be- 
ginning of creation, and so Cedmon praised God the Creator in his 
famous hymn. Cadmon remembered the verse when he woke up 
and, it is said, was the founder of English religious verse.” 

The stories of Hallbjérn Hali and of Sigurdur Breidfjérd, quoted 
above (p. 104-5), have something in common with that of Cadmon. 
Czdmon and Hallbjérn were both cowherds or shepherds; they 
both remembered dream-poems when they woke up and both 
became famous poets, although none of their verses are remem- 
bered except the ones spoken in dreams. Jt has been suggested that 
the story of Hallbjérn was modelled on that of Cedmon, and that of 
Sigurdur upon that of Hallbjérn, but the motive is so widespread 
that this may be doubted.” In fact, the story of Hallbjérn bears a 
much closer resemblance to another English story. The story is one 
of those which explain why Bede was called Venerabilis and not 
Beatus.”® After Bede’s death, a certain cleric wished to compose a 


*’ Cf. E. Benezé, Das Traummotiv in der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung bis 1250, 


1897, PP- 41 ff. 

** See A. H. Smith, Three Northumbrian Poems, 1933, pp. 10 f 

** A number of parallels are cited by L. Pound in Studies in — Philology 
in Honor of F. Klaeber, 1929, pp. 232 ft. Peter G. Foote (in a letter 17 December, 
1957) points out the similarity between the story of Jon Ogmundarson and the 
harp (p. 103 above) and certain stories of St Dunstan (cf. G. Shepherd, Review 
of English Studies, New Series V, 1954, pp. 113 ff.). A. G. van Hamel (Saga- 
Book of the Viking Society X1, 1928-36, pp. 148-9) quotes an interesting parallel 
from modern Iceland. Simon Dalaskald (1844-1916), a vagrant poet, dreamed of 
Klaufi, a saga-poet of doubtful authenticity. Klaufi spewed into Simon (spyr ofan 
i hann), and henceforward Simon could not refrain from speaking in poetry him- 
self. Odin, when he stole the sacred mead of poetry from the giants, took the 
form of an eagle, and regurgitated most of the mead into a vessel which the gods 
made ready for him. The remnant was scattered and any fool can have it. 

7° A text is given in Nova Legenda Anglie, ed. C. Horstman, 1901, I p. 111. 
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line of verse to be engraved on his tomb. He began: ‘hac sunt in 
fossa,’ wishing to continue: ‘Bede sancti ossa’, but he realized that 
this would not scan. After he had slept, the cleric returned to the 
tomb and saw engraved upon it: 

Hac sunt in fossa Bede venerabilis ossa. 


A version of this story in Icelandic is preserved in a manuscript 
of the fourteenth century.”! Like Hallbjérn, the aspiring poet had 
begun his verse and, when he could get no further, it was completed 
by someone of the Other World while he slept. 

The tale of Hallbjérn might have been influenced by both of the 
English tales but, if so, this influence fell upon fertile soil. The 
Icelanders must have learnt verses in their dreams before the story 
of Hallbjérn was told. They have learnt many since and have many 
still to learn. 

The question how far the recorded dreams are historical has 
already been answered in part. It is plain that ancicuc authors used 
dreams as an artistic embellishment. When they did so, they were 
often influenced by foreign models, whether directly or through 
oral media, and especially by the models provided by the Bible and 
the French epics. But the Icelandic authors used these motives 
because dreams already played an important part in the lives of 
Icelanders, as they do to this day. It is hard to doubt that many of 
the dreams recorded in early times, e.g. those found in the 
[slendinga Saga of Sturla, were based upon a genuine experience.” 
Nor can I doubt the truth of all the examples cited by Sigfus 
Sigfusson (1855-1935), Gudmundur Fridjonsson (1869-1944) 
and other recent collectors. I do not believe that all the dreamers 
were liars, but I cannot say what was the significance of their dreams. 
It is possible that people’s dreams are influenced by the systems 
and symbols which they have heard or read. When folklore marches 
with psychology and philosophy it is time to stop. 

7 The Icelandic text was published in Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, 111, 1880, 


p. 375 footnote, and by G. Vigfasson, Hdkonar Saga (Rolls Series), 1887, pp. 
433-4; translation in English by G. W. Dasent, The Saga of Hacon (Rolls Series), 
1894, pp. 448-9. , 

72 Cf, Gudmundur Finnbogason, Jslendingar, 1933, pp. 111 ff. 

73 Skirnir, LXXXIII, 1909, pp. 168 ff. 


Some Folk Beliefs of the Fens 


by ENID M. PORTER 


Ir is not surprising that, in a region as remote and desolate as were 
the Fens until fairly recent times, many folk practices and tradi- 
tions connected with everyday life lingered until the first decade or 
so of this century. Indeed, several of these practices continue today. 
It was only four years ago, in 1954, that I came across, in the Cam- 
bridgeshire village of Quy on the southernmost edge of the Fens, 
a man of sixty-six who had, a few days before, run a garden fork 
into his foot. He had applied Germolene to the wound, but had 
also smeared it on to the tines of the fork as well. He told me that 
he had always been in the habit of so treating any object which had 
cut, scratched or grazed him. 

In December 1957, two village women, seated behind me in a 
bus, were discussing rheumatism. The husband of one of them had 
been receiving treatment for this complaint at Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital in Cambridge, without obtaining any relief. He had re- 
cently, however, been advised by a friend to carry a nutmeg in his 
pocket and this, his wife declared, had done him more good than 
all the physiotherapy at the hospital; indeed, he was quite free from 
pain and stiffness. 

Many of the following records have been gathered from a large 
collection of fenland reminiscences recently presented to the Cam- 
bridge Folk Museum by Mr W. H. Barrett, who is now in his late 
sixties. Grandson of one of the last fen drainage millwrights, Mr 
Barrett listened, as a boy, to many of the tales related on the Cam- 
bridgeshire-Norfolk borders by the last of the real old fenmen, 
then in their eighties and nineties. These tales and records give a 
vivid picture of life in the Fens throughout the last century, when 
men and women waged ceaseless war against floods, against absen- 
tee landlords, who preferred to live in healthier districts, and against 
poverty and disease. Malaria, known as the ‘Bailiff of the Marshes’, 
ague and rheumatism were the most common ills suffered by the 
Fen folk, caused by the very nature of their surroundings. Nor were 
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their sufferings improved by the two-roomed, clay lump cottages 
in which the poor of the remoter Fens lived, cottages which had to 
be built on floating ‘mattresses’ of osier to counteract the shrinkage 
of the peat which occurred wherever drainage was undertaken. 

The Fen dwellers of the past were sturdy, independent people, 
of great physical strength and powers of endurance — women as 
well as men were skilled wrestlers at village feasts — suspicious of 
strangers, intensely loyal to each other and highly superstitious, 
despite the ardent Primitive Methodism which flourished through- 
out the district. 


PREGNANCY, BIRTH AND DEATH 
Pregnancy 

An addition to an already large family was not welcomed very 
enthusiastically when wages were low or the father was unem- 
ployed, and there were several practices known to Fen women who 
wished to avoid pregnancy. One belief was that, if a woman held 
the hand of a dead man for two minutes, she would not have a 
child during the next two years. If she already had five children 
under the age of six then she would eagerly await the next oppor- 
tunity of obtaining ‘corpse money’. This was a half-crown piece 
which had been placed on a body when it was being prepared for 
burial and not removed until the body was placed in the coffin. 
Then the woman could buy the coin, often for more than its value, 
knowing that if she slept with it under her pillow she would bear 
no more children. 

Village girls who became pregnant before marriage had faith in 
parsley, eating it three times daily for three weeks. Another ‘cure’ 
for their trouble was the drinking of a liquid made by the local wise 
woman. This consisted of vinegar in which twelve pennies, obtained 
on Mondays from the Parsonage in exchange for a shilling, had 
been steeped for two or three days. The pennies, it was thought, 
had probably formed part of Sunday’s collection and so were 
blessed with special properties. The liquid was sold at threepence 
for two teaspoonfuls. 

In the years of economic depression, boys were far more welcome 
in a family than girls, since they would, by the age of ten or eleven, 
be adding their quota to the household’s income. For this reason, 
parsley, much used in herbal cures, was never allowed to grow too 
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high or too thick. If it did so this signified that the wife’s influence 
in the home was stronger than her husband’s, and so her children 
would probably all be female. 

A method practised in the Fens to determine the sex of an un- 
born child was carried out by means of two thongs of horseradish 
placed one each, under the pillow of the husband and wife. If the 
root under the husband’s pillow turned black first, the baby would 
be a boy; if the wife’s did so, the child would be a girl. 


Birth 
The village midwife was considered to be good at ‘driving the 


devil’ out of the baby at birth. Immediately the child was born, the 
midwife blew down its throat, then placed it face downwards on 
her lap, laying on it a 6d. which the mother had carefully saved for 
this purpose. The midwife said ‘Devil away!’; the child kicked, and 
the coin fell to the floor. The midwife quickly seized and pocketed it 
declaring that the devil had taken it in payment for the baby’s sins. 

Birth at midnight was considered propitious since it gave the 
baby, throughout its life, the power of seeing and understanding 
the supernatural. 

The widely-held belief that birth in a caul or ‘veil’ insured the 
baby’s safety from death by drowning prevailed in the Fens. I have 
been informed, too, by a woman in Doddington, Cambridgshire, 
that it was thought that the child’s health would suffer if the caul 
were not preserved. My informant was sure that the frequent ill- 
nesses from which her sister still suffers are due to the fact that the 
caul in which she was born was inadvertently destroyed. 

The same informant told me that it was customary, about fifty 
years ago, to burn the placenta and to note the number of times it 
crackled in the fire — the number being equal to the number of 
children the mother would bear. 

To ensure good eyesight in a newly-born baby, parsley, steeped 
in rainwater collected immediately after a thunderstorm, was ap- 
plied to the eyes during the first week of life. Because of this belief, 
it was also thought that children born in winter would suffer from 
weak eyes and short sight, because of the few thunderstorms at this 
time of the year. 

To ensure that a baby grew up to be of contented and cheerful 
disposition, a bunch of yarrow was often tied to its cradle. 
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Death 

In addition to its use, noted above, as a contraceptive, corpse 
money was acceptable to the husbands too, for if they paid for their 
beer with it at the local inn, the landlord always gave them an 
extra pint. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, when times were 
very hard in the remoter Fens, a cruel custom existed of making 
children kiss a dead relative’s face, on the grounds that this frigh- 
tened them so much that they were less likely to eat so much during 
the next day or so. 

During the period between death and burial, open house was 
kept, the neighbours calling to pay their respects and to be offered 
home-made wine and cake. If the deceased was a man, the last 
night of the ‘viewing’, as it was called, was reserved for men, for it 
was thought they might like to take this opportunity of asking the 
widow whether they could have the first chance of obtaining the 
dead man’s claying boots or dykeing tools. 

The practice of Sin-Eating was, apparently, common in the Fens 
until the last decade or two of the last century. An old lady who 
died in 1906 has recorded how, as a young schoolmistress in Little 
Ouse, she learned how the sin-eater, who, incidentally, was shunned 
by all the villagers, qualified for the profession. She took a large 
dose of poppy tea to render her unconscious. Neighbours sent for 
the minister who, on seeing her, said it seemed she would not re- 
cover. He read the prayers for the dying and gave her absolution. 
Soon after his departure the woman sat up and gradually recovered. 
She was then assured by her friends that as she was now free from 
her own sins by virtue of the absolution, she was now free to take 
on those of others. 

The sin-eater, after eating the half-round of bread and the little 
pile of salt placed on the shrouds of the dead, would receive as pay- 
ment thirty pennies, which had been dipped in whitewash to make 
them resemble silver. 


Fork Practices IN DaILty 
The usual Fenland occupations of peat-digging, dykeing, sedge- 
cutting, fishing, etc., required a high degree of physical fitness. 
The harsh nature of the Fen countryside, too, and the poverty 
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high or too thick. If it did so this signified that the wife’s influence 
in the home was stronger than her husband's, and so her children 
would probably all be female. 

A method practised in the Fens to determine the sex of an un- 
born child was carried out by means of two thongs of horseradish 
placed one each, under the pillow of the husband and wife. If the 
root under the husband’s pillow turned black first, the baby would 
be a boy; if the wife’s did so, the child would be a girl. 


Birth 
The village midwife was considered to be good at ‘driving the 


devil’ out of the baby at birth. Immediately the child was born, the 
midwife blew down its throat, then placed it face downwards on 
her lap, laying on it a 6d. which the mother had carefully saved for 
this purpose. The midwife said ‘Devil away!’; the child kicked, and 
the coin fell to the floor. The midwife quickly seized and pocketed it 
declaring that the devil had taken it in payment for the baby’s sins. 

Birth at midnight was considered propitious since it gave the 
baby, throughout its life, the power of seeing and understanding 
the supernatural. 

The widely-held belief that birth in a caul or ‘veil’ insured the 
baby’s safety from death by drowning prevailed in the Fens. I have 
been informed, too, by a woman in Doddington, Cambridgshire, 
that it was thought that the child’s health would suffer if the caul 
were not preserved. My informant was sure that the frequent ill- 
nesses from which her sister still suffers are due to the fact that the 
caul in which she was born was inadvertently destroyed. 

The same informant told me that it was customary, about fifty 
years ago, to burn the placenta and to note the number of times it 
crackled in the fire — the number being equal to the number of 
children the mother would bear. 

‘To ensure good eyesight in a newly-born baby, parsley, steeped 
in rainwater collected immediately after a thunderstorm, was ap- 
plied to the eyes during the first week of life. Because of this belief, 
it was also thought that children born in winter would suffer from 
weak eyes and short sight, because of the few thunderstorms at this 
time of the year. 

To ensure that a baby grew up to be of contented and cheerful 
disposition, a bunch of yarrow was often tied to its cradle. 
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Death 

In addition to its use, noted above, as a contraceptive, corpse 
money was acceptable to the husbands too, for if they paid for their 
beer with it at the local inn, the landlord always gave them an 
extra pint. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, when times were 
very hard in the remoter Fens, a cruel custom existed of making 
children kiss a dead relative’s face, on the grounds that this frigh- 
tened them so much that they were less likely to eat so much during 
the next day or so. 

During the period between death and burial, open house was 
kept, the neighbours calling to pay their respects and to be offered 
home-made wine and cake. If the deceased was a man, the last 
night of the ‘viewing’, as it was called, was reserved for men, for it 
was thought they might like to take this opportunity of asking the 
widow whether they could have the first chance of obtaining the 
dead man’s claying boots or dykeing tools. 

The practice of Sin-Eating was, apparently, common in the Fens 
until the last decade or two of the last century. An old lady who 
died in 1906 has recorded how, as a young schoolmistress in Little 
Ouse, she learned how the sin-eater, who, incidentally, was shunned 
by all the villagers, qualified for the profession. She took a large 
dose of poppy tea to render her unconscious. Neighbours sent for 
the minister who, on seeing her, said it seemed she would not re- 
cover. He read the prayers for the dying and gave her absolution. 
Soon after his departure the woman sat up and gradually recovered. 
She was then assured by her friends that as she was now free from 
her own sins by virtue of the absolution, she was now free to take 
on those of others. 

The sin-eater, after eating the half-round of bread and the little 
pile of salt placed on the shrouds of the dead, would receive as pay- 
ment thirty pennies, which had been dipped in whitewash to make 
them resemble silver. 


Practices IN DaILy WorkK 
The usual Fenland occupations of peat-digging, dykeing, sedge- 
cutting, fishing, etc., required a high degree of physical fitness, 
The harsh nature of the Fen countryside, too, and the poverty 
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which prevailed in the past, made it essential that this fitness was 
maintained. To this end, Fenmen washed their feet as seldom as 
possible, believing that washing would impair their strength. Rela- 
tives of a deceased husband or father took it as a compliment when 
told by the one who had prepared the body for burial, that ‘she had 
never seen dirtier feet’ — for this implied that the man had been 
exceptionally strong right up to his death. For the same reason, toe 
nails were seldom cut, nor, in Burwell Fen, was the hair cut more 
often than once a year, at Reach Fair. 

To obtain greater mental agility, Fenmen believed in the eating 
of boiled pig’s brains with plenty of chopped parsley. Parsley was 
widely grown and was sown annually with a certain amount of 
ritual. It was thought that the properties derived from the iron in 
the herb could only be released by the moon’s rays if the seed were 
sown in drills running due north and south. Having no compass, 
the sower, therefore, was obliged to work at night, taking his bear- 
ing from the Pole Star and the Plough. 


Work with Animals 

Various secrets relating to the cure of sick animals and the train- 
ing of horses were known and zealously guarded in the Fens. Cattle, 
for example, were kept docile if they grazed in fields where plenty 
of yarrow grew. 

A former horsekeeper, now aged sixty, of Coates in north-west 
Cambridgeshire, told me that in his boyhood the mandrake root 
was widely used as a cure of sick horses. Search was made for a 
pliant without berries, the root was grated and given in small quan- 
tities with bran mash. 

Many Fen horsekeepers grew hemp in their garden and carried 
the crushed seed in their pockets, for the scent of it tamed the 
wildest horse. Similarly, rue, feverfew and hemlock, powdered in a 
mortar and rubbed on the horse’s nose, would calm the most ner- 
vous animal. 

In the early years of this century an old man, Ephraim Smith, 
who came of gypsy stock from Hilgay Fen, ended his days in the 
Workhouse at Downham Market. He had been connected, as his 
forbears had, with horses all his life and, before he died, he passed 
on the secret of taming a wild horse. This, he declared, was to 
whisper into the animal’s ear the words ‘Sic Fubeo’. 
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Fen Cures 


Rheumatism 
The great standby for the treatment of the malaria, ague and 


rheumatism so common in the Fens, was ‘Poppy Tea’, infused 
from the seeds of the white poppy grown in every garden. Opium 
pills added to the cure, as the rhyme had it: 

‘Poppy Tea and Opium Pill 

Are the Fen cure for many an ill.’ 


These pills were obtainable to the beginning of this century, in 
small round boxes at three for one penny. 

Various objects were worn or carried to ward off rheumatism and 
allied complaints. In the Cambridge Folk Museum is a pig’s tail 
which a Fen labourer carried in his pocket, and a stone with a hole 
in it which a West Wickham woman, in the 18go0’s, used to place 
beneath her bed each night to ward off cramp. A hedgehog’s skull 
and a horse’s tooth in the Museum were carried to cure and pre- 
vent neuralgia. 

The wearing of eel skin garters was thought to be a preventive 
of and a cure for rheumatism. These garters, called ‘Yorks’, were 
worn by both men and women just above the knee, the men 
knotting theirs on the left, the women on the right. The eel skins 
were first dried in the sun until they were stiff. Then they were 
greased and worked over a round piece of wood to make them 
pliable again. Next, the long skins were tied at both ends and 
stuffed with chopped leaves of lavender and thyme, then placed in 
linen bags between layers of fresh marsh mint and buried for the 
duration of the summer under the peat. In early autumn, the skins 
were removed from the bags, the lavender and thyme shaken out, 
and the garters finally polished with a smooth stone. 


Lumbago 

An efficacious plaster for lumbago, a common Fen ill, was horse- 
radish, grated and mixed with boiling water. This, applied im- 
mediately to the sufferer’s back, was an over-night cure. The re- 
sultant blister was treated the following day by removing the plas- 
ter, baking it in the oven until it was powdery, then mixing it with 
flour, the mixture being dusted over the blisters. 
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Cuts and Wounds 
Horse-radish, applied to a cut, would stop bleeding and draw 
the edges of the wound together leaving little scarring. 


Digestive Complaints 

Diarrhoea was cured or prevent by grated acorns, often sprinkled 
on food which was thought to be too rich. Horse-radish was con- 
sidered an effective cure for violent stomach cramp. In the Cam- 
bridge Folk Museum is a small loaf of bread baked on Good 
Friday, 1919, which, though dry and hard is free from mould. The 
usual belief was held in Cambridgeshire that bread baked on this 
day did not go mouldy and was, moreover, a remedy for indiges- 
tion. 


Chilblains 

Mr Barrett recalls that, c. 1897, he and his brothers and sisters 
were treated by the ‘wise woman’ of Brandon Creek for severe 
chilblains and that he has never suffered from them since. The 
creamy lotion which was applied was, on payment of a shilling, 
disclosed as being made of the last urine passed by a dying person, 
mixed with beaslings, the first milk given by a cow after calving. 


Whooping Cough 

I am constantly hearing from people over the age of about fifty- 
five, in both Cambridge and the villages of the county, that they 
well remember eating roasted mouse when they had whooping 
cough as children. Nearly all say that it tasted ‘like chicken’, but 
none can recall that it effected a cure. 


Abscesses and Ulcers 

The same woman who cured Mr Barrett of his chilblains also 
cured a young man in Littleport Fen of severe abscesses on his 
ankle, which had been excised at Addenbrooke’s Hospital but had 
refused to heal. Fresh outbreaks had occurred on his back and he 
was told that he would have to give up work permanently. He was 
completely cured (he lived and worked to the age of seventy-five), 
by a plaster composed of mare’s urine and fresh cow dung. 
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The Sunday Pennies, mentioned earlier, were also used, after 
being steeped in vinegar, as a cure of ulcers. A penny bandaged on 
to the sore and left for a week or so, completely healed the wound. 

Another well-known treatment for ulcers in Cambridgeshire up 
to about forty or fifty years ago was the application of ‘lily leaves’ 
or petals of the white lily, steeped in brandy and bound on to the 


ulcer. 


Dropsy 
A third cure recorded as worked by the wise woman of Brandon 


Creek in the 18go’s was that of dropsy. The patient was advised to 
eat nothing but bran and to drink only the water in which bran had 
been steeped. 


*Snatching the Pillow’ 

A final ‘cure’ for all ills was practised in the Fens in the Little- 
port area until 1902. Known as ‘Snatching the Pillow’, it was kept 
as secret as possible, but Mr Barrett, who had often, in his boy- 
hood, seen the pillow carried through the village, had an account 
of it given him in 1910 by an old man whose wife had been the 
village nurse and midwife and had carried out the practice. 

The pillow, covered with black lace said to have been made by a 
nun from Ely, was handed down to each successive ‘nurse’. When 
an old person had been bedridden for months, or perhaps years, 
and there was no hope of recovery and the relatives were exhausted 
by nursing him or her, the pillow would be sent for. As the nurse 
carried it through the village the inhabitants would go indoors and 
pull down the blinds, for they knew that soon they would be hear- 
ing the passing bell. 

Arrived at the house where her services were required, the nurse 
would be given a glass of fortifying gin. Then, crushing two opium 
pills, she would mix these with a strong dose of gin and spoon the 
mixture into the patient’s mouth. Soon he would relapse into a 
coma. Then he was propped up in bed, the pillow behind his neck. 
In a short while the pillow was snatched away and his head would 
fall back with a jerk. The last woman to carry the pillow was a Mrs 
Feltwell, who died in 1902. Her son, to the relief of the villagers, 
burned the pillow on a bonfire. 
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The Sunday Pennies, mentioned earlier, were also used, after 
being steeped in vinegar, as a cure of ulcers. A penny bandaged on 
to the sore and left for a week or so, completely healed the wound. 

Another well-known treatment for ulcers in Cambridgeshire up 
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hood, seen the pillow carried through the village, had an account 
of it given him in 1910 by an old man whose wife had been the 
village nurse and midwife and had carried out the practice. 

The pillow, covered with black lace said to have been made by a 
nun from Ely, was handed down to each successive ‘nurse’. When 
an old person had been bedridden for months, or perhaps years, 
and there was no hope of recovery and the relatives were exhausted 
by nursing him or her, the pillow would be sent for. As the nurse 
carried it through the village the inhabitants would go indoors and 
pull down the blinds, for they knew that soon they would be hear- 
ing the passing bell. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE HEART 

Girls in Fenland villages and even in Cambridge had, to the be- 
ginning of this century, great faith in Dragon’s Blood as a means of 
making themselves attractive to young men. Minute pinches of the 
red powder taken in tea or milk was thought to enhance the beauty 
of the complexion. 

Yarrow was a well-known love herb in the Fens. The flower, if 
cut on St Swithin’s Day and put into a pillow, would bring great 
happiness to lovers who slept on it. Women wore bunches of yar- 
row when in the company of those whose attentions they wished to 
attract. If a girl wished to bring a young man to the point of pro- 
posing marriage, she would go out at midnight, when the moon 
was full, and walk bare-footed in a patch of yarrow. Then, with 
eyes closed, she would pick some of the flowers. On her return to 
the house, she placed them under her bed or in a drawer. The next 
morning she looked anxiously to see if the dew were still on the 
flowers, for if so, this meant she would have her wish. If not, the 
ritual was repeated at the next full moon. 


WITCHCRAFT 


There are many records of witchcraft in the Fens and many in- 
stances, too, of wily old women who traded on the credulity of their 
neighbours. Among the latter is the record of Mother Hensly of 
Burnt Fen who, in the 1860's and 1870's terrorised the local in- 
habitants by leaving small grave-shaped mounds of silt on their 
doorsteps during the night — although the local soil was the black 
Fen earth. The next morning she would appear at the house and 
tell the occupants that she knew a curse had been laid upon them 
for she had seen the devil taking the sand from a freshly-dug grave. 
She had followed him to see where he had placed it but had not 
been in time to prevent him. In return for payment of half a 
crown, however, she would remove the sand and break the curse. 

It is interesting to note how many Fenland words and phrases 
contain the word ‘witch’ as for example: witch broth (rue tea); 
witch fire (peat on fire underground); witch gate (an unfenced 
opening into a field); witch’s milk (sap of the sow thistle); witch’s 
pancake (cow pad); witch feathers (barley chaff). The word ‘witch 
walk’ was applied to a drunken man’s stagger; ‘witch’s thread’ to 
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horsehair; ‘witch oil’ to the oily scum on stagnant water. Old coins 
dug up while ploughing were ‘witches’ money’; the privy was the 
‘witch’s church’; a cockroach was a ‘witch’s flea’; sour elderberry 
wine was ‘witch’s beer’ and dried honey ‘witch sugar’. 

To keep a witch from entering the house, yarrow strewn on the 
threshold was thought to be effective. If, however, her entry could 
not be prevented, her powers for evil were nullified if she was made 
to sit on a cushion stuffed with yarrow. 

In the Cambridge Folk Museum are several glass witch bottles 
found, on demolition of old cottages, buried near hearthstone or 
chimney. Unfortunately, most of those have been empty when dis- 
covered, though one still bears traces of reddish-brown thread ad- 
hering to the sides. One such bottle was found in Lordship 
Manor, Cottenham, the former home of Catharine Pepys, a kins- 
woman of the Diarist; another was in the tower of Swaffham 
Bulbeck Church. 

Witch bottles, made, more logically perhaps, of iron, are also 
known to have existed. Mr Barrett recalls having seen one hanging 
in the blacksmith’s shed near Littleport Bridge, c. 1901, awaiting 
the customer who had ordered it and failed to call for it. 

Mr Barrett's grandmother, who was born in 1805 related to him, 
shortly before her death in 1g00, how, as a young woman at Bran- 
don Creek, she had seen a witch dragged across the river, her hands 
and feet tied together, because she had told a local farmer’s wife 
that all her children would be born deformed. This so preyed on 
the woman that her mind had become deranged. Friends of her 
husband took vengeance into their own hands. When the witch re- 
covered from her ducking she promised that, if the men released 
her, she would undo the curse if they agreed to meet her the fol- 
lowing evening at the farmhouse, after dark. ‘This they promised 
to do. 

The witch then ordered the blacksmith to make a three-sided 
bottle, called a Trinity Bottle, out of sheet iron, but in welding it 
he was to heat the iron three times only. She stood over him while 
he worked and spat three times on the anvil before he placed the 
red-hot iron upon it. When the bottle was completed, he was told 
to take it to the inn to have it filled with a quart of ale, to see that it 
did not leak. The test having been made to her satisfaction, he was 
ordered to empty the bottle in three long draughts. 
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Arrived at the farmhouse next evening, the witch ordered a hen 
to be brought in. Its throat was cut so that the blood ran into the 
bottle. Then she took cuttings from the hair and toe-nails of the 
farmer and his wife, sprinkled them with salt and placed them in 
the bottle, together with the hen’s intestines and three of its tail 
and wing feathers. Fat from the gizzard was then rubbed on the 
forehead of the farmer’s wife and her eyes were bandaged. The 
witch took a handful of soot from the chimney and sprinkled this 
on the farmer and his wife, both of whom were told to fill the bottle 
with their urine. Then the bottle was stoppered with a piece of clay 
and placed in the glowing centre of the peat fire, the tallow dip was 
extinguished and everyone waited in silence for the bottle to ex- 
plode and scatter its contents up the chimney. When this occurred, 
the bandage was removed from the woman’s eyes and she was 
found to be once more her normal self. The farmer then angrily 
ordered the witch from the house and, retrieving with the tongs 
the red-hot bottle from the fire, flung it after her. A postscript to 
this story is that twenty-five years later the farmer’s daughter gave 
birth to a child with deformed hands. 
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St Eloi’s Day at Signes, 1957 


by VIOLET ALFORD 


SIGNEs is a village in Provence on a by-road running east and west 
on the northern side of the mountains behind Toulon. 

The villagers keep up their traditional festivities at midsummer 
in true traditional style, unnoticed and unimpeded by Riviera 
tourists. I was taken there by a friend who already, the previous 
year had filmed the proceedings, who therefore knew the order of 
events and who was welcomed by everybody. St Eloi’s Day in 
Provence is a moveable feast, often on 25 June but in 1957 it was 
kept on the 23rd, the day before St John’s Day instead of the day 
after. Our first visit was on the Eve of St Eloi, 22 June, when I 
found myself not only the only foreigner but the only visitor. 

In Provence almost every festivity is called a Bravade, the best 
known being the Bravade of St Tropez. So the great day at Signes 
is organised by a Confraternity of Bravadeurs, twelve bachelors 
commanded by the Ensign and twelve married men commanded 
by the Captain. This officer is more than commander of Brava- 
deurs, his title is Capitaine de la Ville. 

St Eloi, St Elegius, is best known in hagiography by his miracu- 
lous ressucitation when already a Bishop, of the three scholars who 
had been salted down in a tub for the use of the villainous inn- 
keeper. He was also a famous metal-worker, which in popular 
imagination made him a shoeing-smith. In this character he was re- 
quired to shoe a horse ‘possessed of the devil’, which refused to 
allow the smiths to get near him. The Saint cut off the horse’s leg 
and at a safe distance shod the hoof. He then put the leg back in 
place. Seeing the miracle the apprentice, like l’Apprenti Sorcier, 
thought he could do likewise. Having shod the hoof he could not 
put the leg on again and the Saint, with improving homilies against 
pride, came to his help and put the leg on for him. St Eloi thus 
became the Patron of smiths and also of horses and mules and his 
day the day for the blessing of these creatures. 
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On the Eve the Confraternity did not turn out in strength, 
only a few appearing. They were armed with every sort of gun, 
modern and antique. They wore their best suits with top hats, a 
rosette at one side holding two artificial feathers made of swans- 
down. They rode barebacked and tore up and down the narrow 
streets showing themselves off and firing every few seconds into 
the air. Dogs, cats and children fleeing before the horses, screaming 
and barking, added to the excitement. Tambourinaires, the famous 
Provengal musicians appeared, each man playing both pipe and 
drum though there are often drummers without pipes also. The 
pipe is of boxwood or ebony with three holes and is played with the 
left hand. The ‘long drum of Provence’ measures 2 feet 4 inches 
and is of walnut wood with calf or dogskin on either face. The 
classic decoration is a finely carved olive branch running down the 
whole length of the panels, and a long strap hangs the drum on the 
left arm, the right hand holding the drumstick. 

The Captain and the Ensign at long last appeared, the first bear- 
ing a flag with St Eloi’s picture and a bouquet of flowers at the top 
of the pole. Another man carried a longer pole decorated with a 
bouquet of gypsophila and roses on the top, a hoop hanging a little 
below bound with blue and white bands and studded at intervals 
with paper roses. From the hoop hung a horse’s head-trappings, 
blinkers and reins, made in the ornate style of Provence, Catalonia 
and Valencia. The regions down the Levante coast show richer 
ornamentation than Provence, adding red pompons and upstand- 
ing head feathers. This pole is called the Gaiardet. The trappings 
are to be sold at auction and are now on view. As this is a religious 
procession a short visit to the Church was now made where the 
arms of the Confraternity were blessed. The little procession came 
back with the Priest — who last year was a Priest-in-Charge the 
old Curé having retired — the Parish cross, censer and a few 
altar-boys. At a cross-roads close to the church materials for a bon- 
fire were heaped up, and now the Prieurs in charge of it started 
lighting it with green sulphurated string on the ends of bamboo 
canes. But they quickly resorted to petrol. Prieurs are lay members 
of the congregation and organisers of religious fétes and often of 
secular balls and feasts. This office exists right down the Levante 
coast of Spain under various names. Girls also do their part as 
Abadessos, Prieuresses, Rosers and so on. 
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The Priest blessed the fire, asperged it and the Bravadeurs dis- 
mounted to march in single file round it firing volleys. A Fool 
appeared. He certainly was not a Bravadeur, neither was he the 
village idiot. He may have been the village clown who saw no 
reason why he should not bring his talents to bear at St Eloi’s fire, 
but there he was to complete the ritual scene. Now as the flames 
began to spring up the volleys were poured into them. Whenever 
a flame began to take hold it was immediately put out. Round and 
round went the Bravadeurs, up and down went the flames. Once it 
seemed likely to make a spurt only to be fired down again, and the 
Priest departed. It was twenty minutes before the flames really 
gained the victory, clouds of smoke went up with them and in the 
manner of the South Bravadeurs and crowd immediately lost in- 
terest and began to disperse. The rite had been duly performed. 
Boys and some women snatched at smouldering sticks and carried 
them away carefully. From experience of other fires I should say 
they were kept as a charm against thunderstorms, fire in the house 
or barn, or as medicine for horses and cattle. In the Pyrenees people 
also take charred branches from the St John’s fires to stick in the 
fields. 

The next morning, 23 June, we took the long drive again to find 
a full company of Bravadeurs. The twelve unmarried young men 
under their Ensign were amazingly rural types, with their round 
Provengal faces and their amusingly self-satisfied expressions. They 
were however ill at ease on horseback for many of them only rode 
once a year, on this great occasion. the married men were confi- 
dent and exceedingly proud of themselves and their horses. Today 
all wore their best jackets with clean white trousers, neat grey socks 
with shoes, not boots. They had no stirrups so their feet were much 
en evidence. They wore buttonholes of gypsophila, which must, I 
think, have been grown for the occasion as there was such a display. 
The top hats with the feathers of course reappeared. Besides their 
own festal toilets their horses had had their’s. They were practi- 
cally all sturdy farm horses, but they had been well brushed and 
combed and their large hooves had been blackened and polished. 
Over their saddleless backs white bedcovers, quilted in the Pro- 
vencal manner, or large white sheets with lace curtains over them 
had been thrown. Enormous satin bows of blue, green, pink or red 
were jauntily fixed above the tail, a few flowers were pinned here 
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and there on these ceremonial horse-cloths. The whole outfit re- 
minded one, in a lesser degree, of the sumptuously caparisoned 
horses in a Valencian procession, though Signes could not produce 
oranges and lemons nor mimosa and carnations. The blinkers were 
decorated with tiny metal figures of St Eloi and each horse wore a 
bouquet between its ears. 

A procession formed, parishioners walking behind the mounted 
company, a black and velvetty mulet (a he-mule) carried white 
sacks of bread which was to be blessed; St Eloi’s statue on a very 
small chasse which was but poorly decorated with a few red roses, 
was borne by four boys of about sixteen, dressed in old clothes and 
not at all spruced up for the occasion. The processional way was 
marked by small fir trees stuck into the ground at the corners to be 
turned. The church bells clamoured. 

When the church was once more gained the dismounted Brava- 
deurs marched in single file up the centre and down the south aisle 
as far as the altar of St Eloi, which is against the south wall about 
halfway down. Mass was sung there and at the moment of the 
offertory the Bravadeurs passed in single file to kiss the cross held 
out by the Priest. The Captain removed his hat and, alone in front 
of the altar, presented the famous Citron de Signes. This is a large 
lemon (I believe it was a grapefruit to make it bigger still) stuck 
with coins which should have been gold and of course were not, 
impaled on the point of his sword. Tradition decrees that the Cap- 
tain withdraws the offering several times just as the Priest is on the 
point of taking it. In 1957 although the Priest came from elsewhere, 
he knew all about this, seized the fruit very cleverly and withdrew 
it at the first presentation. Everyone was disappointed of the ritual 
trick. It was then placed on the altar. Mass over, a fusillade of what 
sounded like small bombs — Spaniards call them bombas — was 
touched off outside, the Bravadeurs remounted their waiting horses 
to pass, hats in hands, before the Priest who, stationed at the door, 
blessed the animals one by one. If people like to bring their farm 
mules and horses these are led past for the blessing. 

At the same cross roads where yesterday’s fire had been, the 
white sacks carried by the black mulet — it must be a mulet — 
were opened to display the bread which had been blessed also. 
This was now for sale to anyone who wished and is kept, like the 
charred sticks, for charms for humans and animals against sickness. 
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The horse’s head-trappings were now put up to auction near the 
place and only fetched a moderate sum. Some years there are no 
bids at all since times grew hard. The auction used to take place 
as the procession moved along, a trumpeter tooting and crying the 
bids. Before the war children dressed as little St Johns dragging 
beribboned sheep, used to process, and occasionally a little St John 
in a sheepskin would ride up to the church door on his donkey to 
have his mount blessed.* 

After the auction comes the Banquet of the Confraternity, the 
new Captain and Ensign are there nominated by the holders of the 
office and there is a dicho or speech by the Captain. Later a cere- 
monial Farandole is danced by the Confraternity, there are horse 
races and of course modern dancing at intervals in the place. 
Plenty of Jazz but I did not see Rock ’n Roll. No doubt it will be 
there this year. 


Fruit stuck with money is quite usual in Provence, down the 
Levante Coast of Spain and in the Pyrenees certainly as far west as 
Ariége. In this last Department it is used as an enticement by 
collectors at secular feasts and balls, a means for attracting other 
coins. The young men organisers on receiving a coin will dance a 
few Bourrée steps in front of the giver. In Andorra I have seen an 
orange on three legs made of coins carried round in the arms of the 
little statue of St Stephen, their Patron, himself borne on a tray. In 
Provence it was better known than it is today, and was offered at 
the following places, some up to the war, some a long time ago. 

An apple at Régusse, a lemon at La Trinité-Victor, Nice 
(which is not Provence), a melon and a lemon at Peilles, a courgette 
at Ste Marguerite, an apple at de Brusquel and at Blieux, apples at 
Fuveau and an apple or an orange at La Palud-de-Moustiers.? 
Some of these are or were presented on the point of a halberd, 
ancient halberds having been kept for the purpose, others on the 
point of a sword as at Signes. 

The small church of St Jean not far from the Parish Church, is 
used as the Chapel of the Confraternity. Its walls are covered 
thickly with votive pictures of the most naive art, depicting scenes 
of fright and danger in the life of the donor. His muzzle-loader ex- 

2 Marcel Provence, Les Offrandes des Fruits en Provence, ed. du Bastidon, Aix- 


en-Provence. 


? Ibid. 
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plodes in the face of a Bravadier without injuring him, horses run 
away and throw their Bravadier riders into rivers from which they 
swim out unscathed, bedside scenes with weeping women in old 
Provencal costume end in miraculous cures. Hundreds of these 
works are homemade, scores of others painted by artists who tra- 
velled the countryside to offer their services after any such stirring 
events. 

Festivities began again the next day for the Feast of St John but 
these I did not witness. 
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Annual Report of the Council 
for the Year 1957 


THE year 1957 has for the Folk-Lore Society been one of steady 
constructive work, of which not all has yet reached fruition. One of 
its more spectacular events was the receipt of a generous legacy 
from Miss Elizabeth Stephenson of Chester-le-Street, Co. Dur- 
ham, who thus made possible the reissue of the Handbook of 
Folklore with a covering note by the President of the Society to 
bring it up to date. 

Several other members have been lost to the Society by death. 
One of these, Mr Denis Galloway, bequeathed to it his manu- 
scripts on Transylvanian customs and his translations of Rumanian 
folktales, with copies of his magnificent collection of photographs. 
A further collection of books on folklore subjects was received 
from the library of Dr P. J. Heather. 

There has been a continual inflowof newmembers to replace those 
lost, but, as always, the personal membership remains fairly constant, 
the numerical increase coming from the institutional subscribers. 

Grateful thanks are due to Mr L. Dudley Morse, F.C.A., for his 
continued help as Hon. Auditor and financial adviser to the Society. 


Meetings held during the year 
30 Jan. Some geographical aspects of folklore 
Dr Karl A. Sinnhuber 
20 Feb. Symposium on Collecting folklore 
13 Mar. Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address. 
George Laurence Gomme and the science of folklore 
Miss Sona Rosa Burstein 
10 Apr. The life-cycle play or folk-play 
Miss Margaret Dean-Smith 
15 May Arms and the man in the Middle Ages 
R. Ewart Oakeshott 
19 June Folklore survivals in British domestic life 
Miss Christina Hole 
16 Oct. The Black Dog Miss Theo Brown 


ANNUAL REPORT 
20 Nov. Preconceptions of ‘primitives’; a part of contemporary 


folklore Dr E. J. Lindgren 
11 Dec. The School of Scottish Studies; problems of folk culture 
research Stewart F. Sanderson 


Attendance at the Society’s lectures by members and visitors fell 
off at the latter part of the year, but it is not known how far this 
was due to the influenza epidemic or how far to the discontinuance 
of the despatch of separate cards for each lecture owing to the 
increased cost of printing and postage. 

The Society is much indebted to the authorities of University 
College London for their kindness in providing without charge 
Council Room, meeting room with lantern and epidiascope, and 
accommodation in the Refectory. 

The annual joint meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society was held in 1957 at Cecil Sharp House on January 16 and 
took the form of a series of talks on the techniques of recording folk 
customs, illustrated with films and records. The speakers from the 
Folk-Lore Society were Miss Burstein and Miss Christina Hole. 

Another joint meeting held was with the College of Preceptors 
on January 29 at Bloomsbury Square when Miss S. R. Burstein 
spoke on the Study of Folklore in England. These two meetings so 
obviously met a need for more information on folklore work now 
proceeding that, when the Society’s meeting arranged for Feb- 
ruary had to be changed owing to the illness and subsequent death 
of Mr Denis Galloway, it was replaced by yet another group of 
talks similar to that held at Cecil Sharp House but dealing with the 
collection of pure folklore only, the speakers being Miss S. R. Bur- 
stein, Miss Christina Hole, Dr Ellis Davidson and Mr Peter Opie. 

Other outside lectures have been given on behalf of the Society 
by Miss Burstein, Miss Hole, Miss Coote Lake. and especially by Mr 
Cottie Burland who has addressed many groups in small societies in 
different districts. In addition Miss Burstein, as President of the 
Society, was one of the speakers at the B’nai B’rith on March 4, to 
commemorate the centenary of the birth of Dr Moses Gaster. 


Central Register for Folklore Research 
Work on this proceeds although not as fast as had been hoped, 
owing to the heavy pressure on the officers and the complete 
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absence of secretarial help. Additions have however been made to 
the solid basis of work already done and the existing records have 
already proved themselves very useful in providing information 
and in answering queries. The entries received throw considerable 
light on the interest shown in the ‘collecting’ series of meetings. It 
is clear that work on the collection of different aspects of folklore is 
proceeding throughout the whole country, by individuals working 
singly or in groups, by societies and colleges, and notably by 
universities. Of the last named at least fourteen throughout the 
country are working on different aspects of folklore, while Bir- 
mingham University sponsors various courses of extramural 
lectures covering English folklore in a variety of aspects in several 
full courses as well as week-end ones. Miss Christina Hole, Hon. 
Editor of Folk-Lore, is delivering several such courses this session. 


Folk-Lore 

The Society’s journal was published four times during the year, 
and the thanks of the Council are due to Miss Christina Hole, who 
has freely given her time and attention to its production. The 
question of the appearance of the journal and its possible expan- 
sion has received considerable attention, and thanks are due to the 
Glasgow University Press and its directors for the help given on 


the subject. 


Allan Gomme Index 

Six months of intensive work have been put in on checking and 
co-ordinating the work already done on indexing the publications 
issued by the Society during its first seventy-five years. At the end 
of the year thirty-six volumes of Folk-Lore and all the twelve 
volumes of its two predecessors, the Folklore Record and the 
Folklore Journal, had been completed. The remaining volumes of 
Folk-Lore are still in the hands of the voluntary indexers, and the 
Extra Volumes still remain to be done. 


Library 

The reclassification of the Library is now completed, and the 
Library has continued to grow mostly from review copies of new 
books and other gifts. A large gift of books on folklore subjects was 
made from the library of Dr P. J. Heather and these have either 
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been assimilated into the library or, if duplicates, have been made 
available for sale. At the end of August the Library was visited by a 
Conference of Junior School 'Teachers from all over the country, 
assembled in London. Much interest was shown and information 
on folklore obtained, which would be passed on to the various 
classes in the provinces. Thanks are due to the Hon. Librarian for 
the work he has put in on these various enterprises. 


Assistant-Secretary 

At the end of January Dr Davidson found it necessary to resign 
owing to her other commitments, and the post has remained 
vacant, partly from the absence of funds for payment at the greatly 
increased rates now necessary and partly from the continued 
delay, owing to building difficulties, in the provision of the Coote 
Lake Folklore Research Room at the College for which payment 
was made in 1948, or even of any small substitute space which the 
assistant-secretary could occupy there. Meanwhile the Hon. 
Secretary continues to carry the whole burden of the Society’s 
clerical work unassisted. 


Conferences 
The Society has been represented at the following during the 
year, all in London unless otherwise indicated. 

Council for British Archaeology, January 11 and July 5, repre- 
sented by the President and the Hon. Secretary. 

Fourth International Congress of Gerontology, Merano (Bolzano) 
Italy, July 14-19, followed by an International Symposium at 
Venice, July 20-21, represented by the President. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, Dublin, 
September 4-11, represented by Dr Murray, Mr Peter Opie and 
the Hon. Secretary. 

Assembly of Corresponding Societies, Dublin, September 4-11, 
represented by Dr Murray, Mr Peter Opie and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Standing Conference for Local History, November 11, repre- 
sented by the President and the Hon. Secretary. 
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THE outstanding financial event in the history of the Folk-Lore 
Society during 1957 was the receipt of the legacy of £312 11s. 8d. 
from Miss Elizabeth Stephenson of Chester-le-Street, Co. 
Durham. This lady, who had been a member of the Society since 
1945, generously bequeathed to it one-fifth of the residue of her 
small estate. It was decided by the Council that this sum should be 
reserved solely for purposes involving capital expenditure, and the 
first use to which it was put was the reissue of the Handbook of 
Folklore, of which 350 copies remained unbound from an earlier 
printing. The earlier printing makes it possible for these volumes 
to be sold at an advantageous price which can never be repeated. 

Apart from the legacy and the extra expenditure on the Hand- 
book, the financial position is less satisfactory, income and outlay 
for the year being almost identical. The few pounds by which 
expenditure exceeds income would be doubly repaid by Income 
Tax Recoverable, but the last item, on recovery, would be due to 
the Research Fund which owns the only investments held by the 
Society. 

The Society’s income from current subscriptions has risen by 
over £70, and, apart from the legacy, donations amounting to 
£11 15s. od. have been received. Sales of the Handbook hardly 
began before the close of the year, so net sales were £41 against 
£70 in 1956. A promised grant of £100 from the Nuffield Trust 
has not yet been received. A severe blow is the reversal by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue of their previous agreement to 
repay income tax on subscriptions under covenant. 

In spite of a further rise of £40 in the cost of printing Folk-Lore 
and an increase in Sundries which can be traced to a subscription 
to CIAP (Commission Internationale des Arts et Traditions 
Populaires), the Society’s expenditure appears to show a welcome 
drop of £16. This drop however is woefully misleading, since 
secretarial assistance could be afforded only for one month against 
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the three months charged in 1956, and notably against the twelve 
months for which it is needed for the health of the Society. 
Another drop is in postage, which fell from £44 in 1956 to £18 in 
1957. This is astounding at a period of increased postal rates, and 
is simply due to most of the officers having paid their own expenses 
and not charged them to the Society. 

No payments have been made from the Coote Lake Research 
Fund during the year. 

On the death of Mr Allan Gomme in 1955 the Council agreed to 
continue the work he had inaugurated on a general index to the 
English material in the publications of the Folk-Lore Society 
during its first seventy-five years. It agreed that the index should 
be called by Mr Gomme’s name as a memorial to him, and that, 
when the time came for the checking and co-ordination of the 
voluntary indexing involved, a sum given, but not used, for a 
particular purpose some years ago and since held on deposit 
account, should be dedicated to this. The opportunity arose during 
the last six months of 1957 and payments have been made from 
this source, which is by now severely depleted. 

Further projects are in view and some have been set on foot, but 
the handicaps caused by the financial position, the lack of secretarial 
help, and the continued delay in the provision of the Coote Lake 
Research Room, place the Society at an intolerable disadvantage. 

In regard to the financial position, the inescapable conclusion 
from the Income and Expenditure Account is that the Society can 
no longer afford to leave to members who joined before 1956 the 
option of remaining at the old level of subscription which is quite 
unrealistic in present conditions. All institutional subscribers and 
all members who joined since the beginning of 1956, together with 
many of the more public-spirited members from an earlier date, 
are now paying at the two-guinea rate. It is essential that the same 
rate should be paid by all members, if the Society is to maintain its 
standing as a research body. 


Letters to the Editor 


From Wm. H. Sessions 


I recently received from a friend in Sweden a straw goat. I understand 
that this is used on Christmas Eve to guard the Christmas presents, and 
I suppose the Christmas tree, from evil spirits. 

The country lads round York do plait straw into various designs and 
are very clever at it, and I believe sometimes straw birds are used for 
topping stacks, but I have never heard of straw animals. 

Have any of your readers come across, in this country, any folklore 
which would make any connection between this straw goat of Sweden 
and its use for keeping the evil spirits from the Christmas presents? If 
you have, I should be most interested. 


From Iona and Peter Opie 
Mischief Night on November 4 


In reply to Mr Hudleston’s letter about Mischief Night on November 4 
(Folklore, Vol. 69, p. 52), the area in which this twentieth-century 
phenomenon now plays havoc extends from coast to coast across nor- 
thern England. It affects most of Yorkshire, and parts of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire. It does not 
seem to be known south of Derby. 

A distribution map, together with some account of the proceedings 
by youthful participants, will appear in our new book on the lore and 
language of schoolchildren which is due to be published next year. 
There are, of course, Mischief Nights in other parts of Great Britain, 
but these occur on other days of the year. 


Reviews and Notices 


Der ScuArer. Landes- und volksundliche Bedeutung eines Berufs- 
standes in Siiddeutschland. By T. Hornsercer. W. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1955. Pp. 246; 88 photographs, 7 text illustrations, 3 
maps, 47 tunes. 

Tue geographic, sociological and economic aspects of the South- 

German shepherds are not neglected over their extensive folklore. The 

Bible records the contrast between the farmer and the shepherd, Cain 

and Abel. More marked even was the social differentiation between the 
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‘dubious’ shepherd and the ‘honest’ craftsman. Suspicion may have 
been roused by the shepherd’s handling of sheep dying (cf. the knacker’s 
ill repute) as well as by his superior knowledge of weather-omens, herbs 
and medicinal cures. Utter loneliness, self-reliance and the ostracism by 
the villagers strengthened the shepherd’s individual character and his 
artistic inclination towards poetry and carving. In company, he excelled 
as a story-teller. It is now fully understood that we owe the tales of noc- 
turnal appearances, mysterious caves, treasure finds, miraculous wells 
and trees to the shepherd and the herdsman. The more protected farmer 
neither invented such stories nor handed them down to us. 

The earliest record of a shepherds’-guild, with banner and chest for 
documents, dates from 1443. The annual ‘Schiferfeste’, at the end of the 
corn harvest, preserved many colourful customs, dances, and songs, 
which otherwise would have been long forgotten. The text and the 
superb photographs will greatly appeal to many readers throughout the 


British Isles. 
E. 


S6une pes TOTENDEN VaTers. Diamonen- und Kopfjigergeschichten 
aus Neuguinea. By Hans NeveRMANN. Erich Réth-Verlag, Kassel, 
1957. Pp. 228; sketch-map. 

Tue author, despite the difference of sex and nationality, has something 

of the spirit of Mary Kingsley in him. He spent many months among the 

people of whom he writes, especially the Marindanim of the south coast, 
was adopted into one of their clans, and likes them despite their little 
weaknesses, which include unwashen persons (they have no word for 
bathing), some cannibalism (they dislike wasting good meat, and roast 

Chinaman is ‘much, much nicer than pork’), and head-hunting, which 

has a magico-religious reason, since to bring back heads and the names 

of their former owners makes for the welfare of the children. 

Their myths include many which are sacred, dealing with the origins 
of sundry features of the world (not the world in general), and of current 
customs, by the operation of supernatural beings (dema is their local 
name). ‘l'’o recite them accurately renews the mana which went to their 
originating and prevents their passing away. Every clan descends from 
a dema, Many other tales, however, treat of recent exploits and the doings 
of foreigners, e.g., the power of the dema of a certain Iblahim (Ibrahim, 
a Muslim from Java), who is so strong that he has killed many other 
demas. ‘his is the native expression of the foreigner’s creed that there 
is no God but Allah. The ‘slaying father’ is Dehevai, a prominent dema. 

Altogether, a book which combines scientific accuracy with delightful 
freshness of outlook and presentation, 

H. J. Rose 
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Riot tn Epnesus: writings on the Heritage of Greece. By CHARLES 
Se_TMan. Max Parrish, London, 1958. Pp. 172; frontispiece and 
map. Cloth, 21s. 

Tuts book consists of republished popular essays from History To-Day, 

obviously thrown off at odd moments by the accomplished author. They 

would have been better for a little revision, for as it is, p. 50 makes a 

statement concerning the Delphic omphalos which has been known to be 

false since 1951, and p. 113, by an extraordinary lapse of memory, not 
only misquotes the historian Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi, 10, 8) slightly, 
but calls him a poet. The subjects vary from Peisistratos to St Paul, from 

Epicureanism to athletics among Greek girls, and if this were the Classical 

Review, a somewhat longer notice would be called for. For a folklorist 

as such there is little to comment on. P. 37, Seltman accepts the story of 

Phye and how Peisistratos disguised her as Athena to escort him to 

Athens; I have long considered this a rationalizing version of a tale that 

the goddess veritably brought him back. P. 50 ff. contain interesting 

speculations about the Delphic prophetess and her i inspiration; p. 58 ff., 

a clever explanation of the origin of the story concerning the Persian 

re to take the shrine in 480 B.c. P. 77 explains the ‘breasts’ of the 

Ephesian Artemis as date-clusters, which is at least more probable than 


Ramsay’s identification of thern with a queen bee’s eggs. 
H. J. Rose 


AND tn THe Masinocion. By W. J. Grurrypp. 
University of Wales Press, 1958. Pp. 30. 2s. 
Tuts lecture was delivered at the National Museum of Wales on 27 
October, 1950, by the late Professor Gruffydd. By ‘folklore’ the author 
meant the traditional beliefs and legends of the folk as distinct from 
beliefs and legends accepted as facts — Theology and History — al- 
though for him the greater part of folklore is the theology and history of 
the past handed down from one generation to the next losing on the way 
most of the indications of their original significance. In this lecture the 
author confined himself to dealing with the legends and beliefs about 
Welsh fairies (with which according to him the bulk of Welsh folklore is 
concerned), called y Tykoyth Teg, “The Fair People’, or in South Wales 
Bendith y Mamau, ‘the Blessing of the Mothers’, a propitiatory term 
like the Greek name Eumenides (the Gracious Ones) for the Fairies? . 
The term Tyheyth Teg is not earlier than 1400 and was introduced only 
after the creation of the cycle of romance based on the ‘matter of Britain’, 
later therefore than the legendary Welsh material of the Mabinogion-. 
But although the term itself is not old the stories told of the ‘Fair Folk’ 
consist of three elements, derived from mythology, history or the dis- 
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torted recollections of the folk mingled with, possibly, an alien immigra- 
tion in later times from Cornwall — the Pixies. Professor Gruffydd pro- 
ceeds to show how these three elements appear in the Mabinogion, the 
second and third more particularly in the Mabinogi of Bronwen (of 
which he had intended publishing a detailed study), the mythological 
element in the first branch of the Mabinogion, Pwyill Prince of Annwfn, 
the other world of gods and heroes. He has much to say of this, in his 
opinion, the most prominent and important feature of the Four 
Branches. Annwfn has two aspects, the one mythological, the great 
figures of Annwfn were once definitely gods and goddesses, the other 
connected with beliefs embodied in legends about the Happy Other- 
world, the Land of Youth, the Land of Promise. At some date these 
traditions of Annwfn were fused. 

In the Mabinogion the great figures of Annwfn appear in the second 
stage of their evolution: no longer gods they were not yet normally 
human. Many examples are given. 

There is so much of interest in this lecture that one must regret Pro- 
fessor Gruffydd did not live to develop the notes which are now in the 


National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Mary WILLIAMS 


ScottisH Stupies, No. 1, January 1957: No. 2, June 1957. 
Tue first volume of this journal begins appropriately with an account of 
the origins and purpose of the School of Scottish Studies by the Con- 
vener of its Committee, Prof. J. Orr; this is amplified by an account of 
the School’s work by its Secretary-Archivist, Mr Stewart F. Sanderson. 
In many ways the papers contributed to No. 1 open the way for further 
research: Mr Christiansen, in discussing Cultural Relations between 
Scotsmen and Norsemen from the aspect of oral tradition, makes it 
clear that a rounded approach to the subject would necessitate studies by 
linguists and ethnologists: Miss Third demonstrates clearly by discus- 
sion and excellent illustration, how the study of the Estate Plans of Scot- 
land helps a clearer understanding of the economic and social geography 
during the Agricultural Revolution, and Mr James Ross suggests a 
Classification of Gaelic Folk Song based on the examination of 2,000 
sound recordings in the School Archives. A Survey of the ‘Plough in 
Scotland’ by Messrs Jirlow and Whitaker makes use of remarkably clear 
diagrams and photographs for illustration of the types discussed, and, in 
passing, contributes ethnological data (p. 81) to Mr Christiansen’s theme. 
In Vol. 2, the papers range from Folk Song and Dance to Scottish 
hydronymic research. In a paper, valuable to all students of the dance, 
Dr and Mrs Flett trace the development of the Social Dance in Scotland 
from 1700-1914, and inc\ude details of the work of professional dancing 
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masters. Mr William Montgomerie’s study of the origins of two songs by 
Lady Nairne, whets the appetite for the wider examination of all her 
songs for which this essay is a preparation. Mr Nicolaisen’s detailed 
study of Scottish hydronymy presents a classification of Scottish river- 
names according to their meaning. 

The wide variety of subjects in these two volumes shows how well the 
aims and purpose of the School are being fulfilled: reading the various 
contributions, one is impressed by the amount of solid work which has 
gone into their preparation. Interspersing the main papers are various 
items of Collectanea, too numerous for detailed comment. Mention must 
also be made of the attractive way in which these Journals are produced, 
the cover design, type lay-out and excellent illustrations speak well for 
the care which has been lavished on these first two issues. In publishing 
them, the School has set itself — and others — a very high standard, 
which we are confident that they will maintain in future issues. 

A. H. 


Museum News 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY FOLK MUSEUM 


Tuts Museum ‘came of age’ on 23 November, 1957, having been opened 
in 1936. Celebrations were, however, postponed, one of the reasons for 
this being that the whole building was being re-roofed. This work was 
completed early in January 1958, when the traditional ceremony of 
‘sealing the roof’ by hoisting a flag was revived. A photograph of this 
ceremony, reprinted from the Cambridge Daily News, appears in the 
Twenty-Second Annual Report. The pleasant appearance of the roof, 
with its many interesting features, has been retained through skilful 
craftsmanship and the use of old tiles. 

The Resident Curator reports increased attendance at the Museum 
during 1957, in spite of the fact that the Museum had to be closed during 
part of the time owing to the re-roofing. Two exhibitions were held during 
the year, ‘Village Pictures’ and ‘Domestic Bygones’. Among the acces- 
sions were two ‘yard butter baskets’, and the ‘yard butter collection’ was 
further increased by the long-term loan of the scales, with special long 
copper pan, on which the butter was weighed. A noteworthy addition 
was a circular arch-register fire-grate, dating from about the middle of 
last century, which was designed, on the same principle as the most 
modern grates, to throw as much heat as possible into the room. 

One of the most interesting accessions has been the large collection, 
constantly being added to, of MS reminiscences of past life in the Fens 
given by Mr W. H. Barrett, who is a grandson of the last fen drainage 
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millwright and in his boyhood knew many of the old fen characters in 
the Littleport, Burnt Fen and Brandon Creek areas. He has recorded 
much of what he heard from them about fenland ways of work, sport, 
folk beliefs, etc., as well as his own knowledge of such things during the 
past sixty years. This collection may well contain much material of the 
greatest interest to members of the Folklore Society, whose attention is 
hereby drawn to it. 


INGATESTONE HALL, CHELMSFORD 


From The Museums Fournal, April 1958 

From 22 April to 4 October there will be an exhibition devoted to Essex 
houses, large and small, from the Conquest to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, at Ingatestone Hall, Chelmsford. The Essex Record Office pictorial 
collection, supplemented by original documents such as wills and inven- 
tories, will be used to trace the story of building in Essex from the Nor- 
man castle to the classical mansion. 


MUSEUM OF LOCAL HISTORY, HASTINGS 


From The Museums Fournal, April 1958 
Tue Hastings Corporation have decided to close the small museum of 
local history in the Old ‘Town Hall, thereby saving the sum of £550 
in the estimates and making an historic building available for use as a 
fun fair or marine dealer’s store. This museum was centred in the first 
floor of this ancient building in the Old Town, while the library had a 
branch above it. The latter did not prove successful and closed down. 
An application by the Museum Committee to take over the whole build- 
ing was refused. 

The loss of this small museum will be felt deeply by the inhabitants of 
the Old Town, for its existence was taken by them as a sign that their 
interests were not wholly forgotten by the Council. 


EXHIBITION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FOLK ART 


From The Museums Fournal, March 1958 

In the industrial age, Czechoslovakia has succeeded in retaining her 
popular arts and crafts, some of which are very old, in a natural and 
living form. That these arts and crafts are not only surviving but also 
developing is due in large measure to the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment. An institute, which was specially created for the purpose, pro- 
motes and carries on research in folk arts. ‘Through handwoven materials 
and the use of traditional designs and colours in industrial production, 
this art is becoming a common possession of the people, and folk crafts 
are no longer isolated from modern life and influence. This is demon- 
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strated in a travelling exhibition from Czechoslovakia which the British- 
Czechoslovak Friendship League is loaning to museums and art galleries 
in this country. . .. This year, it will go to Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Swansea and Wakefield. Since the collection which has been 
assembled is too large to be shown as one exhibition, it has been divided 
into two, and this makes it much easier than usual for loans to be arranged. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, British-Czechoslovak 
Friendship League, 15, Uxbridge Street, London, W. 8. 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS EXHIBITION IN YORK 
The Times of 6 May, 1958 reports the opening on 5 May of an exhibition 
entitled “The English Inheritance’, comprising more than 200 detailed 
photographs of historic buildings, in the York Instititute of Architec- 
tural Study, which for some years has pioneered courses on the care of 
old buildings. In opening the exhibition, Professor Geoffrey Webb, 
secretary of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, said it 
showed as many aspects as possible of the work of the commission, 
which this year had been in existence fifty years. He thought that the pic- 
tures would help people to see detail which they might miss in the wide 
range of things to be seen during a visit to a building. They were taken 
as part of the regular work of the Commission’s photographic depart- 
ment in preparing illustrations for inventories. 


Society Meetings 


19 February, 1958 
A MeeTING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 19 February, 1958, at 7.30 p.m., the President, 
Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. The 
election by the Council of two new members was announced; Mrs D. 
Baillie and Mrs Trenchard Cox: 

The President then called on Dr F. J. North, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Geology in the National Museum of Wales, to read a paper on 
‘Sunken cities; legends of the coast of Wales’. This well delivered and 
engrossing account of a patient, scientific investigation, carried on over 
several years, of submerged ‘ruins’ off the coast of Wales was illustrated 
by excellent slides and diagrams, and was followed by a discussion in 
which Miss Burstein, Professor Mary Williams, Miss Christina Hole and 
others took part. After a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer the Society 
adjourned until 19 March. 
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19 March, 1958 


Tue Eightieth Annual General Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was 
held on Wednesday, 19 March, 1958, at 7.30 p.m., at University College 
London, the President, Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

1. Minutes. The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were 
read. The Hon. Secretary asked permission to insert six words at the 
end of the last sentence, which then read ‘discussion was not permitted 
after the reading of the Address’. This was approved and the Minutes 
were confirmed. 

2. Report of Council and Balance Sheet. These having been circulated 
were taken as read. Their adoption was proposed by Miss Maud 
Karpeles and seconded by Mr Peter Opie, and was then approved by the 
meeting. 

3. Election of President, Vice-Presidents, Officers and Council. 'The fol- 
lowing, having been duly nominated by the Council, were elected, no 
objections or further nominations having been made. 

As President : Miss Sona Rosa Burstein, M.A. 

As Vice-Presidents: Professor H. J. Fleure, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 

F.S.A.; Professor S. H. Hooke, M.A., D.D., F.S.A.; Professor J. H. 
Hutton, C.1.E., M.A., D.Sc.; The Rev. Professor E. O. James, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D., Ph.D., F.S.A.; Miss Margaret A. Murray, D.Lit., 
F.S.A. (Scot.); L. F. Newman, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.1.C.; Lord Raglan, 
F.S.A.; Professor H. J. Rose, M.A., F.B.A. 
As Members of Council: Miss B. M. Blackwood, B.Sc., M.A., F.S.A.; 
Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A.; Miss Theo Brown; Miss Estella Can- 
ziani, R.B.A.; Mrs. H. R. Ellis Davidson, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.; G. B. 
Gardner, M.A., Ph.D.; Alex Helm; Miss Maud Karpeles; Douglas N. 
Kennedy, O.B.E.; Miss E. F. Coote Lake, A.R.M.S.; Professor J. N. 
Mavrogordato, M.A.; C. S. Mundy, B.A.; Peter Opie; R. U. Sayce 
M.A., M.Sc.; Sir Arthur Waugh, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., M.A. 

As Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: Mrs H. A. Lake Barnett, 
B.Sc. (Econ.). 

As Hon. Auditor: L. Dudley Morse, F.C.A. 

As Hon. Librarian: Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., F.L.A. 

As Hon. Editor of ‘Folklore’ : Miss Christina Hole. 

4. Presidential Address. Miss Burstein delivered her Presidential 
Address on Eighty years of folklore: evaluations and revaluations. A 
motion was proposed by Mr Douglas Kennedy and seconded by Miss 
Christina Hole thanking the President for her address and requesting 
her permission for its publication in Folklore. This was carried with 
acclamation and the proceedings then closed. 
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284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume III ; Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage : 
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222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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374 PP-» plus 1/6d, postage 


JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY : Papers and Transactions 


320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by ves 
Mrs. M. Macrzop Banxs 
HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE: 
by Cuar.otrs Sorma Buans 


ANNUAL GENERAL MELTING, 1958 
19 March, 1958 
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As Auditor: Dudley Morse, F.C.A. 

\s Jlon. Librarian: Wilfrid Bonser, Ph.D., 

\s kditor of ‘Folklore’: Miss Christina Hole. 

Presidential Address. Miss Burstein’ delivered her Presidential 
Address on kighty vears of folklore: evaluations and revaluations. A 
motion was proposed by Mr Douglas Kennedy and seconded by Miss 
Christina Hole thanking the President for her address and requesting 
her permission for its publication Folklore. ‘Vhis was carried with 


acclamation and the proceedings then closed. 
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